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INTRODUCTION 


The first and most important point of this introduction deals 
with the aim and method of the work. The aim is to present the 
psychology of purely human love which may be discerned in the 
writings of St. Bonaventure. We have restricted ourselves to natural 
love and have not considered any love at all that is based on the 
supernatural. We speak only of that love which man may exercise 
independently of his elevation to a supernatural state. 

Anyone who has read St. Bonaventure will know the limits that 
this restriction imposes. St. Bonaventure, like most of the Scholastics, 
devoted much attention to the consideration of charity. Within his 
treatment of charity there is a whole philosophy of habits, an enor- 
mous dogmatic background of justification and the flowering of 
mystical theology. Accordingly the field of charity is vast and almost 
without limits; it could scarcely be done justice within the space of 
one volume. But the field of human love in St. Bonaventure’s works 
that is another matter! There does not exist one ex professo treatment 
in all his writings which could cover one page of his Commentary 
on the Sentences! Yet in spite of this fact we aim to propose a psychol¬ 
ogy of love that is based almost entirely on St. Bonaventure. 

The question of method in such a case is of pressing importance. 
In fact it could be crucial; for if such a lack of ex professo treatment 
exists, how is it possible to build up a psychology of love? We might 
propose the problem in an even stronger form. We find neither a 
specific treatment of the problem of human love nor an adequate 
incidental discussion of it where other related questions are elaborated. 
Texts on charity abound, but texts on human love are comparatively 
infrequent and invariably sketchy. Yet we intend to build a psycho!- 
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ogy of love on such sources. Accordingly it is necessary to indicate 
the method that has been followed. 

Clearly we cannot follow a natural method in which the subject 
automatically unfolds itself in the analysis of substantial texts which 
deal with the specific questions relative to human love. The lack of 
such material accordingly imposes an artificiality of method. This 
artificiality is revealed in two ways: first, in the arrangement of the 
texts themselves and secondly, in the arrangement of the subject 
matter as a whole. 

First of all we have gathered together chance remarks which are 
only incidental to the question that is being specifically treated 
(such as charity, parental and filial obligations, nobility of the will 
etc.) but which illustrate certain aspects of human love. We have 
then grouped this material so gathered under certain headings accord¬ 
ing to the aspects that they illustrate, such as the motive of love, the 
forms of love, the effects of love, etc. Actually it is not so grouped in 
the writings of St. Bonaventure, for in our reconstruction it will 
happen that a text from the Sentences will stand side by side with 
a text from his Sermons. Then within these headings we have often 
analyzed the texts far beyond their literal content. This is probably 
the most serious charge that can be made against the method used. 
For at times St. Bonaventure has said only a few words and we have 
tried to read behind these few words and have therefore devoted 
considerably more space to them than they occupy in St. Bonaven¬ 
ture. The question then naturally arises: is what we have written 
really St. Bonaventure’s opinion or have we only read into his words 
our own opinion? That is to say, have we used St. Bonaventure only 
as a spring-board, as it were? In answer to this charge we should say 
that we had in mind only to explicitate what is contained implicitly 
in St. Bonaventure. This is an undeniably valid procedure in certain 
cases where he had condensed into a sort of maxim a whole background 
of Aristotle or St. Augustine or Dionysius or Hugh of St. Victor. In 
certain places we have specifically indicated where this has happened 
and therefore in these instances we cannot be criticized for our exten¬ 
sion of the texts. In other places we have gone on the principle that 
we must interpret the author at his best possible sense or that it is 
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to be presumed that he knew the implications of what he wrote. It 
is these latter instances which are open to abuse. Whether we have 
been guilty of such abuse is up to the reader to decide. 

Secondly, the whole subject matter is reconstructed according 
to a plan which it does not enjoy in St. Bonaventure. We have dis¬ 
posed it into two parts. 

In the first part we have given an analysis of affection in general. 
We have done this in order to give a solid foundation to our study 
of love. A work on love is always in danger of becoming airy and 
frothy or of being merely lyrical without being serious. We have 
tried to avoid these dangers by giving a solid psychological foundation 
in the first part to what we have written in the second part on love. 
We must confess that in this first part we have enjoyed the luxury 
of a selection of material which deals specifically with the problems 
under consideration; for in the Commentaries on the Sentences 
there are always special articles devoted to the nature of the will 
and there are at least special questions devoted to the consideration 
of the nature of the good. Hence in this section, which serves as an 
elongated introduction, we have not been forced to reconstruct 
anything from abbreviated texts. The only thing that has an artificial 
touch is the order in which the material has been arranged. 

The second part of the work is more important and it is in this 
section particularly that we have experienced the problem of recon¬ 
struction, both with regard to the doctrine, as was said above, and 
here with regard to the order. We have finally chosen the following 
order. First we have discussed love in general; here we consider the 
generic essence of love. Then we have outlined the specific forms of 
love. This naturally led to the discussion of the most important of 
these forms, namely, ego-centric love and altero-centric love. Thus 
we have started with the most general observation on love and 
proceed thence in order to those things that may be said about its 
highest specific form. It is hoped that there is therefore a general 
flow in the material which should roll to its climax in the discussion 
of altero-centric love. It is to be hoped also that this same general 
flow will exist in fact throughout the whole work which starts out 
with the most basic considerations of affection in general, whence 
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love takes its source, and moves on to the same climax in the highest 
form of love. 

The second introductory point which we should like to make, 
treats of the historical influences at work in St. Bonaventure’s con¬ 
ception of love. These may well be grouped into two classes which 
run parallel to the two parts of this work. 

In the first part, that is, in the section on affection in general, the 
greatest influence is undoubtedly that of Aristotle. St. Bonaventure 
has been described traditionally as more Augustinian than Aristote¬ 
lian. In modern times the accuracy of this description has been 
seriously questioned. Whatever may be said about his tendencies 
elsewhere it is certain that in this one instance St. Bonaventure is 
decidedly more Aristotelian than Augustinian. His whole orientation, 
his whole arrangement, his whole argumentation go back to Aristotle 
and not to St. Augustine. Certainly there are themes that are Augus¬ 
tinian but the main trend of the work is Aristotelian. 

Besides these two influences there is that of his Franciscan 
predecessors in Paris. First among these is Alexander of Hales. Then 
also he has borrowed from the Summa Fratris Alexandri. We leave 
open the question of the authorship of this work. 1 In any case it is 
certainly the product of the early Franciscan school and for the most 
part it reflects, if it does not come directly from the mind of Alexander 
of Hales. Because of the controversy of authorship, we list it here 
as a separate source. Among other predecessors of St. Bonaventure 
who merit mention as having a definite influence on him are Odo 
Rigaud and John de la Rochelle. 

The second part, which deals with love in particular, sees the 
same Aristotelian and Augustinian influences but also draws from 
great Christian affective writers other than St. Augustine. Again 
there is no doubt that the primary influence is that of Aristotle, from 
whose Ethics St. Bonaventure has borrowed his general outline of 
love. The influence of St. Augustine is again next in importance. But 
this time to these two must be added the names of other great affec- 

1 Confer Vlctorin Doucet, O.F.M. “The History of the Problem of the 
Authenticity of the Summa,” Franciscan Studies, Vol. 7, 1947, 26—41; 
274—312. 
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tive writers of Christianity who have played a part in the formation 
of St. Bonaventure’s concept of love. The influence in this part 
shifts from his Franciscan predecessors to Dionysius, St. Bernard, 
St. Anselm and Hugh of St. Victor. 

From the fact that so many influences are at work the conclusion 
should not be drawn that St. Bonaventure has nothing of his own 
to offer. If he has borrowed much from Aristotle, his concept is not 
that of Aristotle alone, for he has added to that the treasures of 
Christianity. If, further, he has borrowed from the Christian affective 
writers, he has added to them his own spirit, which is quite an ex* 
ceptional one in the history of scholasticism. There is no doubt that 
St. Bonaventure is not the profoundest of the scholastics, at least 
in so far as can be ascertained from the writings which he has left. 
But there is likewise no doubt that he is the most artistic of them. 
None of the well-known scholastics can match him for imagery or charm 
of style; nor can any of them reach his poetical insight. From this 
poetical soul he has brought his artistic acumen to bear on the question 
of love, which may be considered one of the general themes of his 
whole works. His concept is enriched with details of description that 
are his and his alone. St. Bonaventure has much to offer in the way 
of such poetical and artistic approach, for he has an almost incurable 
tendency to the beautiful. That is why we find in his works the con¬ 
stant recurrence of favorite themes, all of which have to do with 
some sort of beauty. Thus, to cite but a few examples, he will hark 
back at the most unsuspected times to the concept of nobilitas which 
must have had a strong attraction for him, living, as he did, in feudal 
times. He insists often on the excessus which is a sort of background 
theme that is never far from his mind. So also with the imago Dei. 
Certainly this concept received much attention from all of the scho¬ 
lastics, but in St. Bonaventure, besides the treatment that it gets 
in the ordinary place in the Sentences, it runs through his whole 
works as a much-loved leit-motiv. Love is one of these themes that 
St. Bonaventure so often introduces simply out of his attraction for 
the beautiful. With such an attraction there is usually given an 
insight into the heart of the subject that is denied to others who do 
not have the same natural predilection and who therefore bring to it 
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only an intellect unmoved by the warmth of love. It is for this reason 
that St. Bonaventure may be studied with assiduity to see how he 
has conceived love. A study on any of his favourite themes could 
just as well be made and they would certainly be profitable. Here 
we have chosen the theme of love as being important and fruitful. 
It is to be hoped that we shall bring out in the course of this work 
that which St. Bonaventure himself contributes to the enrichment 
of the concept of love. 

Fr. Alszeghy means to do something of this sort in his work, 
Grundformen der Liebe — Die Theorie der Gottesliebe bei dent hi. Bona - 
ventura. He sets out to show what St. Bonaventure has to contribute 
to the understanding of the basic forms of love in their relation to 
the theories of the love of God. He orientates his work to the problem 
of the “amour d£sint£ress6” which has received considerable atten¬ 
tion in recent times because of the excellent work of Fr. Rousselot, 
who studied the problem according to the mind of St. Thomas. 
Fr. Alszeghy has in mind to show what St. Bonaventure has to 
contribute to the understanding of this problem. Actually, however, 
the work has a much broader scope than is suggested by this aim 
which he outlines in his introduction. If the work can be criticized at 
all it is from this point of view, that he has spread himself too much, 
with the result that at times he gives the impression that the matter 
is somewhat undigested. However, he is deserving of much praise for 
the amount of work that he has put into the subject and for the 
excellence of his scholarship. But apart from all this, we have our 
own special problem posited by the work that he has done. And this 
is the third point which we want to make in this introduction. 

In the first place, because of the existence of this work we do not 
intend to treat the problem of the amour disintiressi for he has 
covered this matter at great length. Secondly, we should like to point 
out that although there is a certain amount of unavoidable overlap¬ 
ping, it does not amount to a great deal. In most instances where we 
have overlapped, it is where we have analyzed in detail a point that 
he has taken for granted — which is certainly legitimate for him if 
one considers the vast scope that he has allowed himself. For the rest, 
he has devoted much more attention to supernatural love than to 
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natural, so that in general we run along independent lines. Besides, 
the two approaches are entirely different. 

There is one point, however, in which we definitely concur. This 
is that neither of us has used as source for our study St. Bonaven- 
ture’s Quaestiones Disputatae on charity, which Glorieux has edited 
recently in La France Franciscaine % and which are not included in 
the critical edition of the Opera Omnia published at Quaracchi. Of 
course, we cannot be sure why Fr. Alszeghy did not use them, but 
apparently it was because he did not know of their existence; for if 
he had known of their existence he would certainly have been able 
to use some of them for his purposes, or if he felt that they did not 
help him he should at least have made mention of the fact that he 
did not use them. Likewise an evaluation of the validity of the argu¬ 
ments advanced by Glorieux for the authenticity of these questions 
would have been called for if he had known of their existence. For 
our part we have not used them because they were not of any help 
to us. We have found some slight references to human love in these 
but they agree almost verbatim with parallel passages in the Sentences 
so that it was superfluous to quote them. This parallelism is a persua¬ 
sion at least personally convincing to us that Glorieux is right in 
attributing these Quaestiones to St. Bonaventure. Of course, this is 
hardly sufficient for an objective argument. For a real evaluation of 
their authenticity they would have to be approached in the way that 
Glorieux has done. There can hardly be any doubt that the arguments 
he advances sufficiently prove that these Quaestiones are rightly 
attributed to St. Bonaventure. There seems to be little real doubt 
about their authenticity even in view of the lacunae mentioned by 
Glorieux himself. 

Our fourth and last point is that we have in places drawn contrasts 
and comparisons between St. Bonaventure and Max Scheler, who 
is the best modern psychologist of love. In general it is a dangerous 
thing to read the scholastics with modern eyes, since one is then apt 
to attribute too much to them. Great as they were, it is foolish to 

* P. Glorieux, “Questions Disputes de Caritate — Edition Critique,” 
La France Franciscaine, XlXf, Doc. II, 1936—1939. 
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suppose that there has been no advance made in the field of learning 
since their times. If, however, one is aware of this danger and takes 
precautions against it, a modest comparison with contemporaries 
may be fruitful. To read St. Bonaventure, therefore, only with the 
eyes of Scheler and to force the conclusion that there is no great 
difference between the two would be disastrous. But it would be 
helpful, on the other hand, to show where they differ and where they 
agree. Their differences will form our points of contrast, and their 
agreement our points of comparison. This method of contrast and 
comparison will help to evaluate just how modern St. Bonaventure 
is in his psychology of love. But whatever conclusion is reached about 
his modernity there will never be any doubt about his solidity. 

For the rest we should like to make our acknowledgments to the 
staff of The Franciscan Institute, particularly to Fr. Philotheus 
Boehner, 0. F. M. who rendered invaluable service, and to Fr. Evan 
Roche, O. F. M. who graciously read this work in manuscript form 
and offered many suggestions. Especial acknowledgments are also 
due to Fr. Damian Van den Eynde, O. F. M. and to Fr. Othmar Suk, 
0. F. M. for their generous assistance. Our thanks also go to all those 
who have helped in any way in the preparation of this work. 
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PART I 


AFFECTION IN GENERAL 

There are two reasons why we ought to begin any discussion of 
St. Bonaventure’s concept of love with a discussion of affection. 

The first is that St. Bonaventure gives as a general description of 
love, affectus adhaesio respectu amatl, 1 and according to his description, 
it is impossible to understand what he means by love without first 
understanding what he means by affection. It is impossible to under¬ 
stand the adhering of an affection, which he says love is, without first 
understanding the affection itself to which the adhering is attributed. 

Of course it should not be concluded from this that he has no 
more to offer on the subject. Since this description is his most general 
one, it is the least interesting. In it all loves independently of their 
different forms and degrees of intensity, are made to concur and are 
placed in their ultimate psychological setting. Here he means to say 
only that, first, love belongs to the affective rather than the cognitive 
activity of man, and secondly, that within this sphere it is a unitive 
operation. In other places he will view love at closer range but here 
he is interested in a more remote approach in which love is brought 
back to its ultimate place in psychology. Such an approach is deeply 
embedded in the psychology of St. Bonaventure. 

According to such a reduction, in considering, for example, the 
most intensive love possible he would not be at all interested in what 
would have the deepest personal significance for the lover but only 
in what such a love would mean in basic psychology. He would not 
be interested in the self-effacement oft he lover’s surrender, for this 

1 Confer Sent. 1, d. 10, dub. 1; 1, 205a (In this reference, and in all 
subsequent references, the Roman numeral stands for the number of the 
volume in the standard Quaracchi edition, according to which all references 
are made). 

IS 
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belongs to a proximate analysis of love, but only in the fact that, 
even in this love, what is ultimately given is the uniting of the lover 
to the beloved through some affective activity. By this he locates 
love in the affective sphere — thereby excluding it from the cognitive 
— 1 and pronounces it an action of union within that sphere. 

Therefore, considering that St. Bonaventure has, among others, 
this remote approach to love and that it is quite prominent, we are 
obliged to give some account of affection in order to make clear his 
most general description of love, and in order to do justice to his 
psychology. 

If such a remote approach to love were not given in St. Bona¬ 
venture, it would still be necessary to devote some attention to affec¬ 
tion for another reason. 

In any discussion of love it is inevitable that such terms as “will”, 
"appetite”, “rational”, “sensible”, “the good”, etc. will occur, and 
if we are to follow the discussion with any accuracy, the significance 
of these terms must be grasped precisely. Now for the most part these 
terms are treated by St. Bonaventure in connection with affection. 
The will, for example, is understood as one of the two aspects of the 
affective potency; appetite is understood as the other aspect. Any 
treatment of the rational and sensible appetites is regarded as having 
reference not only to love but to the whole realm of affection. The 
good is likewise not exclusively referred to love but to all the affec¬ 
tions. Hence these terms should first be considered in their broader 
psychological setting and after that they can readily be fitted into 
the pattern of love. 

Such a prefatory discussion of these terms would also have an 
advantage of a practical nature in precluding digressions within the 
actual analysis of love which might lend more to confusion than 
enlightenment. 

For these two reasons a preliminary discussion of affection is 
included. It will take a systematic form wherein affection will be 
approached through the affective potency. 

1 This is to be taken in the sense that love is basicly affective but not 
in the sense that all cognitive aspects are excluded from love. 
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CHAPTER I 


EXISTENCE AND NATURE OF THE AFFECTIVE POTENCY 

I. Existence of the Affective Potency 

The existence of the affective potency will be treated under the 
three headings: A) the necessity of potencies in general; B) the 
existence of the affective potency in particular; C) the distinction, 
first, between the affective potency and the soul, and, secondly, 
between the affective potency and any other potencies which the 
soul may have. 

A) The Necessity of Potencies in General. 

Before it is possible to treat of the existence of any particular 
potency, it is necessary to ascertain whether there are any potencies 
at ail in the soul; that is to say, it is necessary to see whether the soul 
needs potencies as proximate principles of its operations or whether 
the substance of the soul itself is not their sufficient proximate prin¬ 
ciple. It is clearly only a question of proximate principles because 
there is no doubt that the soul is the ultimate principle of all operation 
since it is the principle of existence. 1 

St. Bonaventure is of the opinion that the soul does need potencies 
as immediate principles of operation, and he bases his opinion on 
two reasons. 

First, if the principle of existence, which is certainly the soul, and 
the proximate principle of operation were altogether the same, then 
existence would really be the same as activity — which is impossible, 

1 Confer note 2 and Breviloq., p. 2, c. 9, n. 8; V, 227a: (Anima) non 
tantum unitur corpori ut perfectio verum etiam ut motor; et sic perfidt 
per essentiam quod movet pariter per potentiam. Et... ipsa non tantum 
dat esse, verum etiam vivere et sentire et intelligere. Confer Aristot., De 
Anima II, 1—2 (412a—414b); Physic., II, 1, (192b); Metaph., VII, 3 
(1029a); Ibid., 17 (1041b); Ibid., VIII, 3 (1043b). 

S Prentice, The Psychology 17 
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at least for creatures. Hence the soul as principle of existence cannot 
at the same time be the proximate principle of operation. 

Secondly, if the principle of existence and the immediate principle 
of operation were the same, the soul’s activity would have to be 
co-extensive with its existence. That would mean that the soul would 
have to be always in a state of complete activity, since the soul always 
completely exists. This would imply that the soul would have to use 
all of its powers to their fullest extent simultaneously and continuous¬ 
ly; that is to say it would have to be always and at the same moment 
loving perfectly, knowing perfectly, while at the same time it was 
always completely desolate, completely angry, etc. Now this is in 
contradiction to experience, and therefore it can be concluded that 
the principle of existence and the proximate principle of operation 
are not the same. 

From these two arguments he concludes that the soul as substance 
is unable to act as immediate principle of operations. But since opera¬ 
tions are given he concludes to the necessity of potencies in order 
to explain their proximate origin.* 

From such arguments he can conclude only to the existence of 
some potencies in the soul; he cannot, of course, conclude to the 
existence of any particular potency, for instance, to the existence of 
the affective potency. The actual existence of any potency requires 
its own proof. 

B) The Existence of the Affective Potency in Particular. 

Ultimately the number and kinds of potencies in the soul will 
be decided by the acts which demand an explanation for their origin 
and difference. Hence it is not inconceivable that the soul has as 
many different potencies as it has acts which are different, since 

1 Sent. I, d. 3, p. 2, a. I, q. 3; I, 86bf: Ad illud quod obiicitur quod 
idem est principium essendi et operand!, dicendum quod verum est de 
principio remoto, sed de proximo est impossibile. Nam si idemomnino 
esset principium, tunc idem esset in re esse et operari. Similiter si idem 
esset principium proximum, cum res semper habeat esse, semper haberet 
operari. Quoniam igitur forma dicit proximum et immediatum principium 
essendi, potentia vero proximum et immediatum principium operand!, 
patet quod impossibile est esse omnino idem. 
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every difference of act will demand a difference of potency. Therefore 
it is not inconceivable that the soul has one special potency of anger, 
another of hope, another of memory, another of intelligence, etc. 
AH of these acts are different and since the difference must be explained 
on grounds other than the substance of the soul, it would appear at 
first sight that they all require proper immediate principles. 

As against this apparent multiplicity of potencies St. Bonaventure 
lays down the principle that there are as many potencies in the soul 
as there are different instruments to which the soul has recourse for 
its activity. We might call this the principle of instrument. Therefore, 
first, wherever it is possible that the soul use only one instrument for 
diverse acts, it is necessary to postulate a special potency for every 
separate act since the one potency is sufficient to explain all of them. 
This one potency would then have different powers. Underlying 
this, of course, is the fact that an instrument can perform only those 
acts which are consonant with its nature as instrument. Hence where 
an act is not consonant with the nature of the particular instrument, 
it is necessary to postulate a different instrument for it. Secondly, 
wherever it is seen that certain diverse acts of the soul cannot be 
performed with only one instrument, it is to be presumed that the 
soul has recourse to different instruments for their performance. 

He gives a material analogy — which admittedly limps — to 
illustrate this principle. An axe is used principally for cutting; a 
hammer is used principally for hammering. The act of cutting is so 
different from the act of hammering that it is necessary to use two 
different instruments for their performance. Hence for diverse prin¬ 
cipal acts different instruments must be used. But there are other 
acts which are not so disconsonant with the nature of the axe that it 
could not be used as an instrument for them. It is the blade of the axe 
that is used principally in cutting, but there is nothing to prevent the 
use of the handle for some other purpose, for instance, as a staff. 
Both of these acts, then, are consonant with the nature of the whole 
axe. Therefore, one instrument may be used for different acts, provided 
they are consonant with the nature of the instrument. 

Now let us apply this principle of instrument to the question of 
the determination of the potencies of the soul. Let us examine the 
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acts of the soul and see which acts are so different that the soul must 
have recourse to different instruments in order to perform them. 
Then according to this principle, where the soul is observed to be 
using different instruments, it can be said that it uses different poten¬ 
cies. Naturally from the use of the potencies their existence may be 
inferred. 

First, take the acts of understanding and remembering. Upon 
examination, it will be seen that these acts are certainly different, 
for an act of understanding is not an act of remembering; but it will 
also be seen that they are intimately related, in that they deal with 
the same object and stand in a relation of complement to each other. 
First, they treat of the same object in this sense that by an act of 
understanding an object is acquired and by an act of remembering* 
this same object is stored so that it may be presented again for 
another apprehension of judgment. Secondly, they stand in a comple¬ 
mentary relation to each other because both the one and the other 
are required for the perfection of cognition. This is clear, first of all, 
from an analysis of what the perfection of cognition means, and 
secondly, from ordinary experience, which teaches that both are 
required, for example, in a simple chain of argument. 

Therefore, in view of the relations of similarity and complement 
which are to be found in the acts of understanding and remembering, 
it would not be lawful to conclude to the use of different instruments 
in these acts; it should rather be inferred that the soul is here using 
only one instrument. But in view of the differences between the acts 
it should also be inferred that this one instrument enjoys two separate 
powers. Consequently, in accordance with the principle of instrument, 
the soul, in understanding and remembering, uses only one potency, 
namely, the cognitive potency, which is in this instance endowed 
with a twofold power. 

* Memory or remembrance in St. Bonaventure, has at least two 
principal meanings. At times there is attributed to it an act which seems 
very much like consciousness; thus in the Itinerarium it seems that the 
consciousness of God’s presence and of the image of God in the soul is 
attributed to the memory. Confer Itiner., c. 3, n. 1; V, 303 bf. At other 
times it is taken in the ordinary sense of the term. In this argument it 
would appear that memory is taken in this latter sense. 
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But when, next, we examine the acts of understanding and loving 
we find an altogether different relationship. These acts are seen to be 
so dissimilar and so unrelated that they could not proceed from the 
same immediate instrument. There is here no such similarity as there 
is between understanding and remembering. Nor is there any relation 
of complement — except it be within the sphere of living, which 
would require only the same remote principle. Because of the extreme 
diversity of the nature of these acts, it should be inferred that in 
producing them the soul has recourse to different instruments, and 
if to different instruments, then to different potencies. 

Hence there is another potency besides the cognitive potency; 
namely, that to which the act of love owes its origin. 

It would be tedious to discuss all the relations of the remaining 
acts of the soul. Consequently we can follow St. Bonaventure who 
groups all the non-cognitional acts — love included — under two 
headings. First there are those wherein the soul, by an internal im¬ 
pulse, seeks or goes out to certain objects, and secondly, there are 
those wherein it impulsively withdraws from certain objects. 

First, we have to consider the relations of the acts within each 
of these two groups, secondly, the relation of each group to cognitive 
acts, and thirdly, the relation of one group to the other. 

When we take those acts in which the soul is seeking something, 
we see that they all have precisely this in common that they are 
appetitive acts. According to the principle of instrument, even though 
all particular acts may be different, they are not so different that 
they could not be performed by one instrument the principal act of 
which would be appetition. The acts of love, desire, joy, etc. would 
not then demand separate instruments for their perfomance since 
one instrument alone which is appetitive would be sufficient proximate 
explanation of their origin. 

Therefore, considered by themselves, it is clear that not all appeti¬ 
tive acts demand individual proximate instruments. 

Considered in relation to the cognitive acts, it is clear that they 
demand an instrument which is different from the instrument of 
cognition, because the same arguments which were applied above 
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to love — which is only one of the appetitive acts — will apply also 
to all the appetitive acts. 

Secondly, when we take the acts wherein the soul withdraws 
or flies from certain objects and consider them only among themselves, 
we see that they all have this in common that they are acts of with¬ 
drawal or flight. Consequently any instrument which would have 
withdrawal or flight as act would be enough to explain them proxi- 
mately, so that it would not be necessary to postulate a special 
instrument for every particular act. Such acts as fear, anger, temper¬ 
ance, etc. which according to St. Bonaventure are all acts of flight, would 
not then demand more than one instrument for their performance. 

But these acts of flight, considered in relation to cognitive acts, 
are seen to be so dissimilar that both types of acts could not be 
performed by the one instrument. Consequently the acts of flight 
demand an instrument which is not the same as the instrument of 
cognition. 

From the analysis of these two groups of acts — under which are 
included all non-cognitional acts — it can be seen that it is necessary 
that the soul in performing them have recourse to an instrument 
which has appetition as act and to an instrument which has flight 
as act. It should next be ascertained whether the instrument for the 
acts in question has to be different for each type of act, or whether 
one instrument would suffice to perform them both. In order to 
ascertain this it is necessary to compare the two types of acts with 
each other. 

In making this comparison we shall see that, between acts of 
appetition and flight much the same relations prevail as between 
acts of understanding and remembering; for in both cases there is 
a relation of sameness of object and a relation of complement. 

An act of appetition is an act whereby the soul seeks to acquire 
some object, which is its good. An act of flight is an act whereby it 
seeks to defend the good which has already been acquired, because 
in such an act the soul flies from any object which threatens to rob 
it of a possessed good. Hence it is the good which is the object of the 
appetitive act and, at least remotely, of the act of flight. It is in this 
sense that the relation of sameness of object must be understood. 
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Next there is also a relation of complement present because the 
acts of appetition and flight are both necessary for the perfection 
of affection; for if the possession of an acquired good is not stable 
and cannot be defended against aggressors, then the perfection of 
affection is not given. Hence appetition and flight (which is here 
understood as defense) complement each other within the sphere of 
affection. 

With these two relations in mind, we can again apply his principle 
of instrument in order to decide whether one or two potencies would 
be requisite for the performance of these two types of acts. The acts 
are certainly different, but because of the quasi-sameness of object 
and because of their relation of complement they are not so foreign 
to each other that they could not be performed by one instrument 
which has its act the possession of the good. Therefore, it is not 
necessary to postulate two instruments. One instrument which is 
endowed with a twofold power would be sufficient to explain the 
two acts, and if one instrument, then one potency. This is the potency 
which is called by St. Bonaventure the affective potency. 4 

In this manner he proves the existence of the affective potency.® 
The proof is drawn entirely from the similarity and dissimilarity 


4 It seems that St. Bonaventure does not develop any other proof 
for the existence of the affective potency. However he does mention in 
passing that a rational appetite follows every intellectual being. Confer 
Sent. 3, d. 17, a. I, q. 1; III, 364a: ...cuillbet naturae intellectual! re- 
spondet voluntas. Consequently it may be inferred that he at least knew 
of the proof based on the fact that a rational appetite follows every in¬ 
tellectual form. 

* The whole of the above argument is drawn from the following: 
Sent. 2, d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 1; II, 560bf: Rursus cum quis ad semetipsum 
redit, volens quasi quodam experimento discere potentiarum quas habet 
in se convenlentiam et differentiam, inveniet se in cognoscendo et amando 
recurrere ad diversa instrumenta. Unde intuenti usum potentiarum mani¬ 
festo iudicio apparebit quod maior est differentia intelligentiae quam sit 
intelligentiae ad memoriam vel etiam irascibilis ad concupiscibilem. Me- 
moria enim et Intelligentia negotiantur drca idem, ita quod ista acquirit 
et ilia conservat vel ilia offert et ista diiudicat. Similiter concupiscibilis et 
irascibilis ita se habent quod concupiscibilis acquirit et irascibilis defendit; 
et quia utrumque horum necessarium est ad perfectionem cognitionis et 
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of the acts of the soul, and as basis for such a proof he uses the principle 
that diverse principal acts require diverse instruments. This notion 
of instrument is at the heart of his concept of potency, and it will 
form the basis of his distinction between the soul and its potencies 
and between the potencies themselves. 

It is obvious that in proving the existence of the affective potency, 
he has proved the existence of the cognitive potency. These are the 
only two potencies which he will allow as distinct according to nature. 
Any other divisions of potencies are based on a distinction which is 
made either according to officia , or status, or aspect us, or actus , or 
modus movendi, but never secundum naturam .• 

affectionis, ideo memoria et intelligentia potius dicuntur diversae vires 
quam diversae potentiae, similiter irascibilis et concupiscibilis. — Et est 
exemplum: sicut si aliquis haberet diversa instrumenta ad diversos actus 
principales, ut securim ad scindendum et martellum ad fabricandum, 
posset tamen nihilominus ipsa securi uti ex una parte ad scindendum, 
utpote ex parte aciei, et ex alia parte ad alium actum illi consonum. Iuxta 
hoc materiale exemplum, quod non est per omnia simile, intelligi potest 
in potentiis spirituaiibus. 

• Ibid., q. 4; II, 566ab: Unde notandum est quod multis modis con- 
sueverunt auctores divisionem potentiarum animae accipere. Aliquando 
secundum naturam ipsarum potentiarum, ut cum dividuntur potentiae 
animae in vegetabilem, sensibilem et rationalem, vel ipsa rationalis in 
intellectivam et affectivam. — Aliquando vero secundum officia, ut cum 
dividitur ratio in superiorem et inferiorem. — Aliquando secundum status 
ut cum dividitur intellectus in speculativum et practicum; intellectus enim 
speculativus secundum alium statum efficitur practicus, videlicet, dum 
coniungitur voluntati et operi in dictando et regendo. — Aliquando vero 
fit divisio potentiarum secundum aspectus, sicut dividitur cognitiva in 
rationem, intellectum et intelligentiam, secundum quod aspicit ad inferius, 
ad par, et ad superius. — Aliquando vero secundum actus, sicut fit divisio 
in inventivam et iudicativam; invenire enim et iudicare sunt actus poten¬ 
tiae cognitivae ad invicem ordinati. — Aliquando vero fit divisio potenti¬ 
arum secundum modos movendi; et sic est ilia quae est per naturalem et 
deliberativam. 

Omnibus his modis diversitatis utuntur auctores in divisione poten¬ 
tiarum animae, et in solo primo modo dividend! attenditur proprie poten¬ 
tiarum diversificatio. 

For an account of most of these “aspectual” potencies see E. Lutz, 
“Die Psychologie Bonaventuras nach den Quellen dargestellt” in Beitrdge 
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C) The Distinction of the Affective Potency from the Soul and from 
the Cognitive Potency. 

If the affective and the cognitive are the only natural potencies 
of the soul, what is the nature of the distinction between them? 

But before we take up this distinction we must first take up the 
more fundamental distinction between the affective potency and the 
soul itself. Certainly this is the more fundamental since the deter¬ 
mination of this distinction will also determine the quality of the 
distinction between the potencies. If we say that the distinction 
between the soul and its potencies is merely rational, then it will 
follow that the distinction between the potencies themselves is merely 
rational. On the other hand should one say that the first distinction 
is real, then it will follow that the second is also real. Finally should 
the distinction between the soul and its potencies be of another kind, 
then the same type of distinction will obtain between the potencies 
themselves. 7 

Because of its basic character, then, the nature of the distinction 
between the soul and the affective potency must first be determined. 
However, the affective potency will not be taken in isolation, but 
the two potencies will be discussed together, qua potencies. It is not 
necessary to discuss the relations of each potency separately, since 
what will apply to one will apply in precisely the same way to the 
other, because the distinction is based on their nature as potencies 
and not their nature as a particular potency. 

St. Bonaventure himself has but little feeling for the whole ques¬ 
tion. The whole discussion, he says, is more interesting than useful, 
since nothing of any great consequence will follow one way or another 
from any solution that may be given. His only reasons for discussing 
the matter at all are because a solution may add some unity to certain 

zur Geschichte der Philosophic des Mittelalters, VI, (Miinster, 1909) 105—39 
Confer also E. Gilson, La Philosophic de S. Bonaventure, (Paris, 1924), 
327—30, 347, 362 ft. 

7 Ibid., q. 1; II, 560a: Notandum igitur quod istius questionls termina- 
tio ex illius questionis terminatione pendet qua quaeritur de comparatione 
potentiae ad substantiam anitnae; unde secundum quod ilia varie termina¬ 
te a diversis sic consequenter et ista. 
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sections of his philosophy and theology, and because others have done 
so before him. 8 In fact his own solution to the problem relies much on 
that of his Franciscan predecessors, Alexander of Hales, John de la 
Rochelle and Odo Rigaud. 9 

Some indication of his own concept of these distinctions has 
already been given in the very proofs which he offered for the necessity 
and actual existence of potencies in the soul. Now these ideas which 
are present there in germ must be developed more in detail. 

a) The Distinction between the Soul and Its Potencies . In this matter, 
there are, first, those who say that the potencies are distinct from the 
soul with only a rational distinction, since they are no more than the 
soul itself considered as related to certain types of acts. 10 Secondly, 


8 Ibid.; II, 559b: Etsi praedicta quaestio plus contineat curiositatis 
quam utilitatis, propter hoc quod, sive una pars teneatur sive altera nullum 
praeiudicium nec fide! nec moribus generatur, verumtamen quia Sancti 
et alii, qui tractant de potentiis animae, plurimum loquuntur de potentiarum 
distinctione, et quia etiam plurium questionum terminatio pendet ex 
praedictae questionis terminatione, ideo determination] eius aliquantulum 
diligenter oportet insistere. 

• For an account of the opinions of Alexander of Hales (in a Quodlibef), 
John de la Rochelle and Odo Rigaud and also for an account of the doctrine 
in the Summa Fr. Alex., confer O. Lottin, “L'identiti de Tame et ses faculty 
pendant la premiere moitte du XHIe stecle’, Revue nio-scolastique de 
Philosophies (Melanges de Wulf) XXXVI, Uvr., 1934, 198ff. 

10 Ibid.: II, 560a: Quidam enim dicere voluerunt quod potentia 
animae non est aliud quam ipsa relatio vel ipsa anima relata ad actum; et 
hi ponunt quod omnes animae potentiae sint unum per essentiam nec est 
in eis aliqua differentia nisi solum secundum relationem ad actum alium. 
Et hoc confirmare nituntur per Augustinum in libro de Anima et Spiritu 
ubi videtur hoc expresse dicere et sentire. Et si tu dicas quod Hie liber non 
est Augustini, per hoc non evaditur quia hoc ipsum in libro de Trinitate 
dicit de potentiis animae, quod “sunt una essentia et una vita”. The 
reference here to de Trinitate is to lib. 10, c. 11, n. 18 (PL 42, 982—3). The 
reference to de Spiritu et Anima is to chapter 13 (PL 40, 788). This latter 
work (the Augustinian authenticity of which was doubted even in St. Bo- 
naventure’s time) is not attributed to Alcher of Clairvaux: confer E. Por- 
talte, “Saint Augustin” in D.T.C., vol. 1, p. 2e, c. 2307; Oberweg-Geyer, 
Die Patrist. u. Scholast. Philos. (Berlin, 1928), 260. 
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there are those who say that the potencies are more than a relation; 
they are, in fact, qualitative properties which adhere in the soul. 
Accordingly they differ essentially from the soul as accidents differ 
from the substance in which they adhere. Hence, the distinction 
between the two is real. 11 

St. Bonaventure says that there is something to be said in favor 
of both these opinions but that, even though it is not easy to refute 
either of them with cogent arguments 12 he himself prefers a third 
common opinion, because it would appear to be more balanced and 
reasonable and more consonant with the tradition which he has 
received. 18 According to this third opinion, the distinction lies some¬ 
where between a real and rational distinction. 

Dom Lottin lists Hugh of Saint-Cher, William of Auvergne, Phillip the 
Chancellor and Eudes of Chateauroux as holding this opinion immediate¬ 
ly prior to the time of St. Bonaventure; confer O. Lottin, op. cit. 9 191—210. 
The opinion persevered among the scholastics after the time of St. Bona¬ 
venture and is found in Henry of Ghent, Quodl . 3, q. 14; Richard of Media- 
villa, Sent 1, d. 3, p. 2, a. 2, q. 1; Ockham, Sent. 1, d. 3, q. 10; d. 13, q. I, 1. 

11 Ibid.: Alii vero dicere voluerunt quod potentiae non tantum dicunt 
modum sive relationem sed etiam dicunt proprietates inhaerentes ipsi 
animae, quae sunt de genere accidentalium, utpote in secunda specie 
qualitatis, videlicet naturalis potentiae et impotentiae. Et isti dicunt quod 
potentiae in anima differunt essential iter, sicut diversae formae accidentales 
existunt in eodem subiecto. Et hoc confirmare nituntur per quoddam 
verbum Hugonis, in quodam libello quern fecit de Trinitate, ubi dicit quod 
4< notitia et amor non vere sunt quod ipsa mens, sed quasi affectiones quae- 
dam et formae ipsius, quibus non sit hoc aliquid esse, sed adesse tantum ei 
quod est hoc aliquid”. The reference here to Hugh of St. Victor is to De 
Sacram. lib. 1, p. 3, c. 25 (PL 176, 227). 

This opinion is found in St. Albert the Great, Sent. 1, d. 3, O, a. 34, 
Vol. XXV (Ed. Borgnet) 139 ft and in St. Thomas, Sum. Theol. , 1, q. 77, 
a. 1. 

11 It would appear, however, that St. Bonaventure could hardly hold 
the first opinion (whatever about the second) in view of his proofs for the 
necessity of the potencies as proximate principles of operation. 

18 Ibid.; II, 560b: Quaelibet autem dictarum positionum habet defen- 
sores nec est facile rationibus cogentibus earum aliquam improbare. Quia 
haec positio ultima dicta (the third opinion which is about to be discussed in 
the text) plus concordat viae communi et auctoritatibus et magis sobria est 
et ration! consona ideo iuxta hanc tertiam positionem ad propositam 
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It might however be said at the outset that the balance or sobriety 
(magis sobria) which is an attraction to St. Bonaventure does not 
lend much to the clarity of the distinction, because the distinction 
which results from his few apparently “safe” statements is by no 
means easy to grasp. The obscurity is not due to St. Bonaventure 
but to the question itself, which hinges around the unusual nature 
of the potencies. A potency, as he sees it, will not fit into any of the 
ordinary categories, and for that reason he is forced to find a new 
“quasi-category,” namely, a co-substance , 14 

But let us now expound this position, systematically. 

1. The potencies are not as identical with the soul as are its 
intrinsic and essential principles; that is to say, the potencies 
are not as identical with the soul as are its matter and form 1 * 
or the rational substance which is the soul’s essence. 

2. Yet they are not so diverse from the soul that the soul and 
the potencies fall within different genera; that is to say, the 
potencies are not accidents which adhere in the substantial 
soul. This is clear because, even if one conceives the soul simply 
as a spiritual substance and disregards all accidents that may 
be contained in it, one still cannot conceive it without po¬ 
tencies. 1 * 

3. Therefore the potencies do not claim any essence other than 
that of the soul. 

4. Therefore through reduction they belong to the genus of 
substance. 17 

questionem respondendum est... Et hoc senserunt praedecessors nostri. 
The predecessors in question would seem to be Alexander of Hales, John 
de la Rochelle and Odo Rigaud. 

14 It seems that St. Bonaventure is the first to use this term in connec¬ 
tion with the potencies. In so far as we have been able to ascertain, none 
of his predecessors, whom he professedly follows, have used it. 

14 St. Bonaventure holds that the soul has both matter and form, 
confer Ibid., d. 17, a. 1, q. 2; II, 4I4a; d. 18, a. 2, q. 1; 452ab. Confer also 
the Editors’ scholia to these questions and E. Gilson, op. cit., 311 ff. 

14 Confer note 18. 

17 Ibid., d. 24, p. I, a. 2, q. 1; II, 560a: Tertii sunt qui dicunt quod 
potentiae animae nec adeo sunt idem ipsi animae sicut sunt eius principia 
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5. But because the potencies come from the soul — even though 
immediately — they are not simply substantial; that is to 
say, because they proceed from (egrediuntur a) the essence 
of the soul, they are not essentially the same as the substantial 
soul. 

6. Finally, because they are not simply substantial and yet fall 
within the genus of substance, they are called co-substances. 1 * 

The distinction which results from an analysis of what can be 
considered as safely given in the potencies is a distinction between 
a substance and its co-substances. Of such a distinction one cannot 
say that it is either real or rational; it lies somewhere between the 
two. 19 

b) The Distinction between the Potencies. The distinction between 
the potencies themselves can now be easily determined. Since the 
potencies are co-substances which pertain to the one substance, the 

intrinsica et essentialia, nec adeo diversae ut cedant in aliud genus, sicut 
accidentia, sed in genere substantiae sunt per reductionem. For an explana¬ 
tion of the term “per reductionem" see E. Gilson, op. clt., 331 ff. 

18 Sent. 1, d. 3, p. 2, a. 2, q. 3; I, 86a: Contingit iterum nominal 
potentias animae ut immediate egrediuntur a substantia, ut per haec tria: 
memoriam, inteiligentiam et voluntatem. Et hoc pat et, quia omni accident! 
circumscripto, intellecto quod anima sit substantia spirituals, hoc ipso 
quod est sibi praesens et sibi coniuncta habet potentiam ad memorandum 
et intelligendum et diligendum se. Unde istae potentiae sunt animae 
consubstantiales et sunt in eodem genere per reductionem in quo est anima. 
Attamen quoniam egrediuntur ab anima — potentia enim se habet per 
modum egredientis — non sunt omnino idem per essentiam, nec tamen 
adeo differunt, ut sunt alterius generis, sed sunt in eodem genere per re¬ 
ductionem. Confer Gilson, op. cit., 331 ff. 

18 It might well be questioned whether this distinction is very far 
removed in reality from the more famous formal distinction of Duns Scotus. 
The Quaracchi editors, quoting Brulifer, say that it is not. They further 
maintain that there is also very little actual difference between this distinc¬ 
tion and that of St. Thomas in view of the special significance which 
St. Thomas gives to the term “accidens” in the question at issue. 

The distinction advanced by St. Bonaventure may also be found in 
Summa Fr. A/ex., p. 11, q. 65, m. 1; Odo Rigaud, Brugghe Bibl. comm. 208, 
f. 26^—27”, as quoted by Dom Lottin, op. cit. t 202—3; John de la Rochelle, 
Summa de Anima, p. II, c. 1. 
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distinction between them is a distinction between co-substances. 
This distinction, like the one above, is more than rational and less 
than real; it lies somewhere in between. 20 


II. Nature of the Affective Potency 

Some aspects of the affective potency have already been given 
in the proof for its existence and also in the proof for the necessity 
of potencies in general. These two proofs reveal it as a co-substantial 
proximate principle or instrument of operation. However it is not 
these remote metaphysical aspects which we intend to discuss here, 
since a discussion of this kind would have little bearing on the general 
topic of love which must never be lost to view. Rather we intend to 
discuss the proximate question of the nature of the instrumentality 
which the affective potency exercises. Like the cognitive potency, 
it is an instrument, and it behoves us now to outline the nature and 
scope of its efficiency. 

St. Bonaventure would say that in general the affective potency 
is the instrument of appetition. But it must be said that this is a 
great simplification of its sphere of activity, since it has an enormous 
and varied task to perform, a task much greater and more complicated 
than one would understand by the word “appetition”. For example, 
all passive states of feeling, all active impulses towards objects, all 
active impulses away from objects, all self-determination and even 
the inclination of human nature towards its final end are effected 
through the instrumentality of the affective potency. 


20 Sent . 2, d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 1; II, 560ab: Et isti dicunt quod cum 
potentiae simpliciter non dicant aliam essentiam quam substantiam 
animae, non sic differunt essentialiter ipsae potentiae, quod sint diversae 
essentiae. Cum iterum non sint omnino idem cum animae essentia, dicunt 
quod non sunt omnino idem per essentiam; et ideo quasi medium tenentes 
inter utramque opinionem dicunt, quasdam animae potentias sic differre 
ad invicem ut nullo modo dici possint una potentia; nec tamen concedunt, 
eas simpliciter diversificari secundum essentiam, ita ut dicantur diversae 
essentiae, sed differre essentialiter in genere potentiae ita ut dicantur 
diversae potentiae sive diversa instrumenta eiusdem substantiae. 
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How he can attribute all these activities to one potency will be 
seen only when we understand his conception of the nature of the 
potency in question. In order to come to this conception we shall 
discuss the potency under three aspects: its nature as rational appetite, 
its modes of operation and its unity. In this manner we shall cover 
the most pertinent questions, namely, the sphere, scope and the 
coherence of its activity. 

A) The Affective Potency as Rational Appetite. 

We shall treat first of appetite and then of rational appetite. 
It is necessary to treat these two elements separately, for St. Bona- 
venture, like all the scholastics, knows also of a sensible affective 
potency. We have to presume in this first discussion that he is speaking 
of the rational appetite. We shall come to the specific discussion of 
the rational element in its proper place. 

In saying that the affective potency is an appetite, one means 
thereby to determine the basic form of its instrumentality; it is an 
instrument the act of which is to be moved and affected. It, therefore, 
describes the way in which the potency is moved and affected. 21 

In order to comprehend the motion of appetition it is necessary 
to understand that an appetite is made up of two things: first, the 
need on the part of the subject, and secondly, an aptitude for fulfilling 
that need on the part of the object. If either of these two elements 
is lacking, then there is no question of the existence of an appetite, 
since no motion is possible. But, on the other hand, if these two 
elements are given, then immediately an appetite is given, because 
we now have the possibility of and inclination to movement on the 
part of the subject towards the object. It is this possibility remotely 
and this inclination proximately that constitute the subjective 
appetite. 22 

21 Sent. 3, d. 33, a. 1, q. 3; III, 717a: Potentia affectiva... dicitur 
concupiscibilis et irascibilis (appetitus) secundum quod dlversimode habet 
affici et moveri. 

22 Sent. 4, d. 49, a. 1, q. 2; IV, 1003b: Duo sunt quae fadunt appetitum, 
scilicet convenientia et indigentia. 
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Appetite, therefore, cannot be understood without subject and 
object, since subject is necessary as that in which the appetite has 
root, and object is necessary as that to which it tends. However, 
when we have said this we have really explained very little about 
the nature of appetite. But such little will have to suffice, since we are 
dealing with one of the many fundamentals beyond which it is im- 
possible to go. 

Now St. Bonaventure sees two appetites in the affective potency, 
namely, the concupiscible and the irascible. These describe the two 
distinct appetitive ways in which the potency is moved.** 

The concupiscible appetite is the appetite of acquisition. Any 
good at all which the soul seeks is sought through this appetite. 
Hence it is clear that “concupiscible” is not to be taken in the narrow 
sense ordinarily attributed to it, but in a very broad sense as covering 
the tendency to any good whatever.* 4 

The concupiscible appetite, however, is not restricted to the 
impulsive seeking of objects, but includes also all acts or states that 
are consequent on these impulses. When, for example, a given impulse 
is unfulfilled because the good in question is not attained, then the 
resultant state, let us call it sorrow, would also belong to the activity 
of the concupiscible appetite. Similarly a state of joy that resulted 
from the possession of a desired good would also pertain to its activity. 
Therefore both impulses and states proceed from the concupiscible 
appetite. 

The second appetite is the irascible appetite, to which are ascribed 
two activities, namely, the repelling of evil and the aspiration for the 
arduous good.* 4 

“ Sent. 3, d. 33, a. 1, q. 3; III, 717a: Nihil autem aliud est voluntas 
quam affectus sive appetitus ratiocinatus. Omnis autem affectus sive 
appetitus vel est vis irascibilis vel concupiscibilis. Confer also note 21. 

M Sent. 2, d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 1; II, 560 b: Concupiscibilis et irascibilis 
ita se habent quod concupiscibilis acquirit et irascibilis defendit; Breviloq., 
p. 2, c. 9, n. 5; V, 227 b: Per intellectivam (animam) autem discemit verum, 
refugit malum et appetlt bonum; verum quidem discemit per rationalem, 
malum repellit per irascibilem, bonum appetit per concupiscibilem. 

14 Confer Breviloq. loc. cit., where the repelling of evil is ascribed as 
pertaining to the irascible appetite, and the following where the aspiration 
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In so far as it is operative in the repelling of evil it is called the appe¬ 
tite of security, for in repelling evil it intends to make secure the good 
that has already been acquired through the concupiscible appetite; 
any evil is understood only in relation to the good. In this sense it is 
also called the appetite of stabilization and confirmation, because 
the whole purpose of its activity is to stabilize and confirm possession 
of the good. 26 

Its second activity is to aspire after the arduous good. Where 
some desired good is difficult of attainment, the irascible appetite 
comes into play by striving to attain it in spite of the difficulties. 
For example, hope, which is the aspiration after an absent good that 
is difficult to attain, is elicited by the irascible appetite. 87 

The foregoing will suffice for a description of the basic form of 
the instrumentality of the affective potency. It now remains to 
discuss this instrumentality (of appetition) in so far as it is rational. 

Here we must first introduce the important distinction between 
the sensitive and the rational appetites. There are in man two con¬ 
cupiscible and irascible appetites. First, there are those which he 
has in common with brute creation, proceeding from his sensible soul 

after the arduous good is also ascribed to it: Sent . 1, d. 10, a. 1, q. 2; I, 
198b: Et si tu obicias quod non omnis actus irascibilis est respectu discon- 
venientis, quod patet in spe, et quia in Beatis habebit irascibilis actum; 
dicendum quod vel consistit respectu disconvenientiam vincendi vel respectu 
ardui aggrediendi, et ita gradum vel disconvenientiam dicit. St. Bona- 
venture here evidently follows Alexander of Hales. Richard of Mediavilla, 
however, and Scotus make the aspiration after the arduous good pertain 
to the concupiscible appetite. For a more complete discussion of this 
question see the Editors' scholion, vol. Ill, 581—2, and E. Lutz, op. cit ., 
146—50. 

26 Sent 3, d. 26, a. 2, q. 4; III, 580a: Stabilitio autem et confirmatio 
pertinent ad potentiam irascibilem. Sicut enim rationalis se habet ad 
claritatem et concupiscibilis ad voluptatem; sic etiam irascibilis ad securi- 
tatem. Confer also note 24. 

27 Confer note 25 and Sent. 3, d. 26, a. 2, q. 4; III, 579b: Et propterea 
non tantum ponimus in ipsa (vi irascibili) esse iram et patientiam, sed 
etiam fortitudinem et spem; Ibid., Ill, 580a: Cum igitur planum sit timorem 
ipsius potentiae irascibilis, non est dubium quin affectio spei ad potentiam 
irascibilem pertineat. 

3 Prentice. The Psychology 
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and having as their object only sensible things, qua sensible. Secondly, 
there are those which belong to the rational nature of man and which 
do not pertain to his sensible soul. Since they depend for their existence 
only on the intellectual or rational soul they cannot exist in a merely 
sentient subject. By them man grasps objects that are quite beyond 
the powers of the sensible appetites; for example, he can find an 
affective appeal in mathematics — a thing which is impossible to a 
purely sentient soul. 18 

In calling the affective potency a rational appetite, we mean 
precisely that the affective potency is the twofold appetite found in 
the rational soul (as opposed to the sensitive) and depending upon 
it for its existence. The appetites that belong to the sensitive soul do 
not belong to the affective potency here in question. While they may 
become material for it they do not pertain to its intrinsic constitution. 
Only the rational appetites are here taken into account. 29 

18 Sent 2, d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 3; II, 566a:... Cum dividimus appetitum 
In naturalem et deliberativum sive quamcumque aliam potentiam, hoc 
duplicJter potest intelligi; aut ita quod appetitus naturalis et deliberatlvus 
diversitatem habeant in obiectis, utpote cum unum est appetibile solum a 
substantia rational!, aliud autem est appetibile a brutali. Et hoc modo bene 
contlngit naturalem potentiam et deliberativum esse diversas potentias. 
Alio modo etc....; confer also note 29. 

19 Sent 3, d. 33, a. 1, q. 3; III, 717b: Ad lllud quod prlmo obiicitur In 
contrarium quod fortitudo et temperantia sunt In irascibili et concuplsdbill 
et Istae solum sunt rationales, quia obtemperant ration!; dicendum quod 
absque dubio Istae duae virtutes cardinales quantum ad habitus substratos 
in illis duabus viribus reponuntur, licet quantum ad rationem primariam 
merendi et ordinandi omnis virtus In libero arbitrio ponenda sit. Et lsta 
duo sunt compossibilia, pro eo quod liberum arbitrium non est potentia 
distincta a rational!, concupiscibili et irascibili secundum rem. Et propterea 
ilia assumptio est falsa quod concupiscibilis et lrascibilis solummodo sunt 
rationales quia obtemperant ration!. In nobis enim est duplex lrascibilis et 
concupiscibilis, scilicet, rationalis et sensibilis: rational!*, secundum quam 
immediate nati sumus in Deum ferri, et in qua communicamus cum Angelis, 
et in qua secundum diversas comparationes habet reponi theologica virtus 
et cardinalU. Alia vero est irasdbilis et concupiscibilis sensibilis, quae 
solummodo didtur rationalis, quia obtemperat ration!. Et in his non 
consistit libertas arbitrii, nec in his sicut in subiecto ponitur virtus cardina- 
lis, licet per frequentem assuefactionem aliquo modo illae potentiae non 
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It is here that St. Bonaventure introduces the term “will”, 
because he reserves “will” to describe, first, the affective potency 
in so far as it is a rational potency and, secondly, the two appetites 
in so far as they reside in the rational and not in the sensitive soul.* 0 
In reality, will only describes the affective potency or the appetites; 
it describes one or the other under a different aspect. 81 Thus by 
affective potency is meant the potency considered as an instrument 
of affection rather than of cognition; by appetite the same potency 
considered under its form of instrumentality; and by will the potency 
considered as belonging to the rational part of the soul. When, there¬ 
fore, the will is called the rational appetite, 88 though the notion of 
appetite is necessarily included, the accent lies on rationality. 

Until now we have refrained from speaking of the affective potency 
as the will, because of the distinction which St. Bonaventure makes 
between the two terms. But now that we have made the distinction 


incongrue dicantur habilitari; ilia tamen habllitio non est de virtutis 
essentia sed potius sibl annexa. 

*° Ibid.: (Potentia affectiva) pars est liberi arbitrii et dicltur voluntas 
secundum quod est coniuncta rationl; dicltur etiam concupiscibilis et 
irasdbili8 secundum quod diversimode habet affici et moveri. Nihil enim 
aliud est voluntas quam affectus sive appetitus ratiocinatus. Omnis autem 
affectus sive appetitus vel est vis irasdbilis vel concupiscibilis, quae duae 
vires, secundum quod sunt liberi arbitrii partes, rationales sunt; Sent. 2, 
d. 25, p. 1, a. 1, q. 6; II, 605b: Voluntas autem non dicit aliam potentiam 
per se a concupiscibill et irascibill, sed nominat ipsum appetitum ut ratlo- 
cinatum sive ration! coniunctum. 

S1 Ibid.: Voluntas enim, ut iam dictum est, non nominat aliam poten¬ 
tiam secundum essentiam et naturam ab irascibill et concupiscibill, licet 
alio modo nominet. Confer also note 30. 

88 Confer note 30. It would seem that C.M. O’Donnell in his, The 
Psychology of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas Aquinas , (Washington, D.C., 
1937), 88, did not grasp St. Bonaventure’s meaning in the second text 
quoted in note 30. According to him, St. Bonaventure there maintains 
that the will is the rational appetite as joined to the reason. Actually St. Bo¬ 
naventure only says “ipsum appetitum ut ratiocinatum sive ration! coniunc¬ 
tum;” he does not say “the rational appetite as joined to the reason,” for 
in that text he intends to say only that the will is a rational potency. If he 
were to say “the rational appetite as joined to the reason” he would describe 
free will rather than just will alone* 
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and have seen that it is merely a rational one, it is safe to interchange 
the two terms. 

B) Modes of Operation. 

When one speaks of the affective potency as the concupiscible 
and the irascible appetite, one describes its fundamental type of 
instrumentality. But it is possible further to clarify the nature of 
this instrumentality, since besides simple appetition as the inclination 
to or away from something, there are two special modes according to 
which the appetites may function; they may act, either according 
to synderesis or according to deliberation. Therefore the complete 
description of the motion of the affective potency requires not only an 
analysis of its basic motion but also an analysis of its two modes, 
namely, synderesis and free will. 83 

a) Synderesis. A brief historical note by way of introduction 
will not be out of place here. Synderesis was a much discussed subject 
in the middle ages. Ultimately it owes its literary prominence to 
St. John Damascene’s Orthodox Faith* 1 and to a short passage in 
St. Jerome’s Commentary on Ezechiel, where it figures prominently. 85 
Almost all of the scholastics commented on both these works, at 
least to some extent, with the result that synderesis receives a great 

88 Sent. 2, d. 39, a. 2, q. 1; II, 910b: Et per hoc patet responsio ad 
questionem ultimam, qualiter synderesis se habeat ad concupiscibilem 
rationalem, et irascibilem. Illae enim tres potentiae indifferenter nominant 
potentias animae, sive secundum quod moventur naturaliter, sive secundum 
quod moventur deliberative; Ibid., d. 28, dub. 4; 11, 692b; Ibid. d. 24, 
p. 1, a. 2, q. 4; 11, 566a: Alio modo potest dividi appetitus sive potentia 
in naturalem et deliberativum, ita tamen quod non sit differentia in obiectis, 
sed in modo appetendi. Ibid.; II, 566b: Concedendum est igitur quod 
naturalis voluntas et deliberativa potest esse eadem potentia, quae quidem 
secundum alium et alium modum movendi sic et sic appellatur. 

Throughout the sections from which these texts are drawn St. Bona- 
venture makes constant reference to St. John Damascene who seems to be 
his basic source here. Confer St. John Damas., De FideOrthod., lib. 2, c. 22, 
(PG 94, 939—49). For an account of Damascene's vast influence in these 
matters confer, 0. Lottin, Psychologie et Morale aux XIIe et XIlie siicle 
(Abbaye du Mont C6sar, Louvain, 1942), t. 1, 393—424. 

84 Confer Lottin, loc. cit. 

86 Confer Lottin, op. cit. 2, 103 ff. 
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deal of attention. St. Bonaventure is no exception. He devoted much 
work to the subject, which was to have considerable influence on the 
thought of the philosophers of the second half of the thirteenth 
century. Here, as elsewhere he relies a great deal, on Odo Rigaud, 
but he adds his own contributions. In fact his explanation of synderesis 
differs from all of the preceding scholastics, in that he envisions that 
this natural appetite for beatitude is not entirely as the physical 
tendency of the nature to its end, but also to some extent as a psycho¬ 
logical entity. 86 But let us now proceed to a systematic description 
of his concept of synderesis within the scope of our subject. 

Synderesis is the instinctive inclination of the affective nature 
of man towards moral good and away from moral evil. 87 It was 
placed in man by God as his creation 88 so that his affective nature, 
through the tendency to moral good would be irrevocably set towards 
its final end of beatitude, since it is through the embracing of moral 
good that man will finally be led to the possession of beatitude. 89 
The inclination of synderesis has in itself nothing of deliberation, 
being an inclination of the very nature itself. Independently of all 
considerations and desires of the individual, the inclination to moral 


86 Confer Lottin, op. cit. t. 2, 203—10. 

67 Ibid., d. 39, a. 2, q. 1; II, 910a:... quemadmodum ab ipsa creatione 
animae intellectus habet lumen quod est sibi naturale iudicatorium dirigens 
ipsum intellectum in cognoscendis, sic affectus habet quoddam naturale 
pondus dirigens in appetendis. Appetenda autem sunt in duplici genere: 
quaedam enim sunt in genere honesti, quaedam in genere commodi: sicut 
et cognoscibilia sunt in duplici genere: quaedam in genere speculabilium 
et quaedam ex parte moralium. Et quemadmodum conscientia non nominat 
illud iudicatorium nisi in quantum dirigit ad opera moralia, sic synderesis 
non nominat illud pondus voluntatis, sive voluntatem cum illo pondere, 
nisi in quantum ilium habet inclinare ad bonum honestum. 

68 Ibid., q. 2; II, 913b: (Synderesis) inest enim secundum primam 
naturae institutionem, et ideo natura salvata, non omnino auferri potest; 
Ibid., d. 31, a. 2, q. 2; II, 753b: Naturalis voluntas semper est recta et sic 
movetur secundum quod earn instituit auctor Deus. 

89 Ibid., d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 3; II, 566 b: Eadem enim est potentia qua 
appeto beatitudinem, et qua appeto virtutem, sive facere hoc bonum vel 
illud ad beatitudinem ordinatum; quae ut appetit beatitudinem dicitur 
naturalis, quia immutabiliter appetitus eius ad beatitudinem inclinatur. 
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good and away from moral evil will always remain. 40 Since it is an 
inclination of the very nature, a rtisus of the nature to a certain goal, 
it is called the natural will, and because of the lack of deliberation, 
its motion is said to be an instinctive one. 41 For the same reason it is 
also called the “pondus spirituale” of the soul;for just as a material 
body, by reason of its weight, naturally tends to the center of the 
earth, so the soul, by reason of the weight of this inclination, naturally 
or instinctively tends to moral good, and, thereby, to beatitude. 41 


40 Confer note 38; see also, Ibid., d. 39, a. 2, q. 2; II, 912a: Synderesis 
autevn, ut prius ostensum est, non dicit vim animae rationalis ut moventem 
per modum deliberationis, sed ut moventem per modum naturae; Ibid., 
q. 3; II, 915 b: Synderesis cum sit potentia naturalis et naturaliter moveatur 
non subest imperio liber! arbitrii; Ibid., d. 5, a. 3, q. 1; 155b: Illud tamen 
verbum Philosophi debet intelligi ut dicatur semper est rectus (intellectus) 
respectu illorum ad quae movetur ut natura, sive naturaliter; et sic nos 
dicimus in theologia synderesim rectam; Ibid., d. 39, a. 2, q. 1; II, 910b: 
et sic ut proprie loquamur, synderesis dicit potentiam affectivam in quantum 
naturaliter habilis est ad bonum et ad bonum tendit. 

41 Breviloq. p. 2, c. 9, n. 8; V, 227b: Postremo quoniam appetitus 
dupliciter potest ad aliquid ferri, scilicet, secundum naturalem instinctum 
vel secundum deliberationem et arbitrium, hinc est quod potentia affectiva 
dividitur in voluntatem naturalem et voluntatem electivam, quae proprie 
voluntas dicitur. 

44 Sent. 3, d. 36, a. 1, q. 6; III, 806b: Sicut enim corpora gravia incli- 
nantur ad centrum per pondus, sic spiritus tendunt ad summum Bonum 
per pondus dilectionis; Sent. 2, d. 39, a. 2, q. 1; 11,908 b: Item sicut intellectus 
indiget lumine ad iudicandum, ita affectus indiget calore quodam et pondere 
spiritual! ad recte amandum. Ergo sicut in parte animae cognitivae est 
quoddam naturale iudicatorium, quod quidem est conscientia, ita in parte 
animae affectivae erit pondus ad bonum dirigens et inclinans; hoc autem 
non est nisi synderesis. 

This notion of the “pondus spirituale” *s evidentally drawn from 
St. Augustine; confer Confess., 13, c. 9, n. 10 (PL 32,848) and De Civ. Dei, 
11, c.28 (PL 41, 341—2). Confer also William of St. Theodoric, Liber de 
Natura et Dignitate Amoris, c. 1; (PL 184, 379 f): Est quippe amor vis 
animae, natural! quodam pondere ferens earn in locum vel finem suum. 
Omnis enim creatura, sive spirituals sive corporea, et certum habet locum, 
quo naturaliter fertur, et naturale quoddam pondus quo fertur. Pondus 
enim, ut alt quidam vere philosophus (Augustinus), non semper fert ad 
ima: ignem sursum, aquam deorsum, sic et de ceteris. Nam et hominem 
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Being an instinct of nature, placed by God in order to orientate 
man to his final end, synderesis cannot but be always ordinate. 49 
If, for example, synderesis were to embrace moral evil, nature and 
the instinct of nature would be in contradiction to each other. 44 

It is now patent that synderesis performs for the will an office 
which is similar to that which conscience performs for the intellect. 
Just as the intellect needs a certain natural light if it is to judge 
accurately in moral matters, so the will needs a certain natural 
warmth inclining it to an ordinate and right love — love being that 
by which the will takes possession of beatitude. 45 

Now within this mode of the activity of the affective potency, 
the concupiscible and irascible appetites act in a natural and instinctive 
way. The concupiscible appetite seeks moral good naturally and the 
irascible withdraws from moral evil in a similar way. However the 
object of the concupiscible appetite is not any particular moral good; 
it does not embrace this particular moral good because it is this 
particular good but simply because it is a moral good, since its object 
is moral good in universali. Similarly the irascible appetite does not 
withdraw from any particular moral evil qua particular; it rejects 
moral evil in universali , 46 


agit pondus suum, naturaliter spiritum ferens sursum, corpus deorsum, 
unumquodque in locum vel finem suum, etc. 

44 Ibid., q. 3; II, 915: Synderesis nominat ipsam potentiam naturalem 
ut est naturaliter habilitata; consclentia autem nominat habitum non 
tantum naturalem sed etiam acquisitum; et quia natura quantum est de 
se semper recte movetur,... hinc est quod synderesi semper existente 
recta, consdentia potest esse et recta et erronea; Ibid., q. 1; II, 910b; 
Synderesis autem nominat potentiam affectivam secundum quod movetur 
naturaliter et recte; et ideo non distinguitur ad Ulis potentiis (concupiscibilis, 
rationalis et irascibilis) secundum essentiam potentiae sed secundum modum 
movendi; et quia secundum ilium modum movendi semper movet recte, 
hinc est quod didtur super alias volare et aliis errantibus non se immiscere, 
sed eas corrigere. Confer also note 40. 

44 Confer note 38. 

45 Confer note 42. 

44 Ibid., q. 3; II, 915 b: Synderesis autem quantum est de se movetur 
motu simplicl in remurmurando contra malum et lnstigando ad bonum. 
Praeterea contra malum, non hoc vel illud, sed in universali; vel si aliquo 
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b) Free Will. Appetition according to free will, however, is some¬ 
thing quite different. But first let us give a brief account of free will 
as St. Bonaventure sees it. 

Free will is said to be operative when, being indifferent to two 
objects, we freely and after due deliberation choose one of them in 
preference to the other. 47 It is because we are indifferent to the objects 
that we may choose whichever one we please. We may at one time 
choose one object and at another time choose just the opposite. 48 
This power to embrace any one of a set of objects according to our 
own wish and discretion is what constitutes the essence of free will. 
This is tantamount to saying that the essential of free will is self- 
determination. 49 

Now self-determination hardly seems to be an operation pertain¬ 
ing to the affective potency, at least in so far as it has been discussed 
up to this stage; for so far it has been shown that the affective potency 
is an appetite, and the act of self-determination does not belong to 
an appetite. Hence it would seem necessary to postulate a special 
potency in order to explain this act. 60 

modo inclinetur ad detestandum hoc malum vel illud, hoc non est in quantum 
hoc, sed in quantum malum. For a fuller discussion of synderesis confer, 
besides Lot tin loc. cit. 9 E. Lutz, op. cit., 180—90, where the matter is treated 
from a broader viewpoint and St. Bonaventure’s opinion is compared 
with that of St. Thomas, Summa Fr. Alex, and Peter of Tarentase. 

47 Breviloq., loc. cit.: Potentia affectiva dividitur in voluntatem natura- 
lem et voluntatem electivam quae proprie voluntas dicitur. Et quoniam talis 
electio indifferens est ad utramque partem ideo est a libero arbitrio. 

48 Sent. 2, d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 3; II, 566 a: (ut cum appellamus) volun¬ 
tatem deliberativam appetitum quo post deliberationem aliquando ad- 
haeremus bono, aliquando malo. 

48 Ibid., d. 25, p. 1, a. 1, q. 1: II, 594a: Did enim potest quod etsi 
principium motus exterioris procedat ab intrinseco,tamen appetitus interior 
potius habet ortum ab exteriori appetibili quam ex imperio appetitivae 
virtutis. Unde non quicumque motus ab intrinseco facit potentiam liberam, 
sed ille motus quo vis motiva movet se ipsam: “voluntas enim et liberum 
arbitrium,” ut dicit Anselmus “est instrumentum se ipsum movens.” The 
quotation from St. Anselm is from De Concord. Praesc. et Lib. Arbit., q. 3, 
c. 11 (PL 158, 534—7). 

80 As Alexander, for example, actually postulates. The same thing is 
postulated in the Summa. Fr. Alex. p. II, q. 72, m. 2, a. 1. Confer Lottin, 
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St. Bonaventure maintains, however, in spite of the difficulties 
against the position, that self-determination does not demand a 
special potency. It pertains to the affective potency as a mode of 
its operation. But, at the same time, he is careful to note that the 
rational appetite alone cannot be its subject, since of itself the appetite 
has no restrictive power over its acts . 61 Some other element must be 
introduced in order to explain this power. It is its concomitance 
with this other element that constitutes the will’s special mode of 
appetition in self-determination. 

Before determining this second element of free will, however, 
we must first analyze St. Bonaventure’s concept of self-determination 
which is, of course, the act of free will. 

Self-determination is the dominion which one has over one’s 
acts. That, in turn, means that one can, at will, place or not place 
an act, or can cease to act if one so desires when an act has already 
been begun. In other words, one determines, oneself, whether one 
will act or not act or cease to act — and the determination will be 
carried into effect through one’s own internal power and by one’s 
own motion. But in order to have such dominion over one’s acts, two 
things are required, first, that one be able to reflect upon one’s acts 
and, secondly, that one be able to move oneself. If one could not 
reflect upon one’s acts, then it would be impossible to restrain them; 
then if self-movement were impossible, the reflection would be in 
vain, since one could not prevent the acts being placed nor cease 
from them if they had already been placed.®* 

op. cit. 1.1, 135—49; confer also the scholion of the Quaracchi Editors in 
vol. II, p. 597. 

41 Ibid., q. 3; II, 599a: SI vero appetitum solum haberet et non ratio- 
nem, posset utique movere et in actum exire, sed quia non posset se super 
actum suum reflectere, non posset utique refraenare, et ita dominium 
non haberet. 

®* Ibid., II, 599b: Dominium autem respectu actus attenditur in hoc 
quod potentia potest esse in actu et cessare ab actu secundum suum imperium 
et secundum proprium motum. Ad hoc autem quod aliqua potentia hoc 
dominium habeat, necesse est quod ipsa possit movere se ipsam et quod 
possit se super actum reflectere. Nisi enim posset se super actum suum 
reflectere, numquam posset ilium refraenare, nisi posset se ipsam movere, 
nec posset in ilium exire quando veilet. 
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This analysis immediately reveals the elements of free will — 
reflection pertains to the intellect, self-movement to the will. There¬ 
fore the additional element is the intellect. Consequently, in self- 
determination the will operates in combination with the intellect. 
Of itself it cannot elicit a free act, but when taken with the intellect 
it receives such assistance as is necessary to perform such an act. 68 
Together the two potencies not only explain self-determination, 
but, in fact, demand it; for if there were nothing else given in a subject 
except a bare will and a bare intellect, freedom of will would have to 
be posited. 64 

The concomitance of will and intellect does not mean however 
that they combine to form a tertium quid. Each potency still retains 
its own individuality, but at the same time receives from the other a 
power which it does not itself possess. Thus the will, which, on its 
own, is not free, receives such assistance from the deliberation of the 
intellect that it becomes capable of eliciting freely determined acts. 66 

6S Ibid.: Reflectere autem se super se hoc est virtutis cognitivae subli¬ 
mate a materia, quae autem est ratio. Movere autem se, hoc est virtutis 
appetitivae, rationem consequentis. 

Ad hoc igitur ut illud dominium sit in anima necesse est quod habeat 
et rationem et voluntatem. Nam si rationem tantum haberet et non volun- 
tatem per quam moveret, posset se super actum suum reflectere, sed non 
posset movere et imperare. Si vero appetitum haberet et non rationem, 
posset utique movere et in actum exire, sed quia non posset se super actum 
suum reflectere, non posset utique refraenare et ita dominium non haberet. 

64 Ibid., d. 25, p. 1, a. 1, q. 5; II, 604b: Ad ultimum iam patet responsio 
quoniam illud non concludit additionem alicuius qualitatis novae super 
rationem sed solum concomitantiam voluntatis, quoniam sine voluntate 
ratio libera non esset, nec e converso. Si autem istae duae potentiae ponantur 
in aliquo quantumcumque nudae, necesse est in eo ponere arbitrii libertatem. 

56 Ibid., q. 4; II, 601b: Quoniam igitur liberum arbitrium secundum 
propriam suam assignationem facultas rationis et voluntatis recte esse 
dicitur, hinc est quod liberum arbitrium principaliter dicit habitum et 
complectitur rationem et voluntatem, non tanquam una potentia ex eis 
constltuta, sed tanquam habitus, qui quidem recte dicitur facultas et 
dominium, qui consurgit ex coniunctione utriusque potentiae, per se et in 
se consideratae, sicut arbitraria potestas in duabus personis regimen habet 
super actus utriusque in se consideratos; Ibid., q. 3; II, 599a: Sicut igitur 
ex concursu virtutis duorum hominum resultat quaedam facultas ad 
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When, then, we speak of appetition according to the mode of 
free will we speak of that appetition which the will elicits when it 
acts in union with the intellect. Appetition according to synderesis 
may be the more fundamental in that it is the appetition of the very 
nature itself, but appetition according to free will is certainly the 
noblest, since in it all those endowments of knowledge, rational 
appetition and freedom which constitute man in his highest dignity 
come into play. For in this appetition the rational appetite freely 
goes out to its object after due deliberation on the part of the in¬ 
tellect. 66 

portandum unura lapidem quern non posset ferre altera eorum; et sicut 
ex concursu patris familias et matris familias ad disponendum regimen 
domus resultat una potestas ita quod altera non sufficeret ... sic ex 
consursu rationis et voluntatis resultat quaedam libertas sive quoddam 
dominium ad aliquid faciendum et disponendum; Ibid., q. 2; II, 596a: 
Aliis autem aliter videtur quod, cum rationis et voluntatis sit reflectere 
super se, et istae duae potentiae sufficiant ad omnes actus animae perficien- 
dos, videlicet, ad iudicandum et fugiendum et eligendum, frustra poneretur 
in anima aliqua potentia differens ab istis. Si igitur natura nihil facit frustra, 
potentiae animae rationalis sufficienter dividuntur per cognitivas et affec- 
tivas sive per rationem et voluntatem; et ideo dicunt quod liberum arbitri- 
um non est potentia ab his duabus distincta. It is clear from the context 
that St. Bonaventure agrees with the “alii” referred to in this latter text. 
Among those who hold this opinion are to be found Richard of Mediavilla, 
St. Thomas, Scotus and Peter of Tarentase. However it should be noted 
that St. Bonaventure disagrees with these latter in some details. For a 
fuller and an excellent account of St. Bonaventure’s opinion, confer Lottin, 
op. cit., t. 1, 174—82. 

66 Breviloq., loc cit.: Et quia haec indifferentia consurgit ex deliberatione 
praeambula et voluntate adiuncta, hinc est, quod liberum arbitrium est 
facultas rationis et voluntatis; ita quod, sicut dicit Augustinus, omnes 
praedictas rationales potentias comprehendit. Ait enim: Cum de libero 
arbitrio loquimur non de parte animae loquimur, sed certe de tota. Ex 
concursu enim illarum, rationis supra se ipsam redeuntis et voluntatis 
concomitantis, consurgit integritas libertatis, quae est principium meriti 
vel demerit!, secundum electionem boni vel mali. Confer also Sent. 2, d. 25, 
a. 1, q. 3; 11,597 a, where he says the same thing more briefly. TheAugustin- 
ian reference in the text above is to Hypognosticon (De Quinque Respon- 
sionibus), lib. 3, c. 5 (PL 45, 1624), which is found among the works of 
St. Augustine, but which is probably not his. The real author seems still 
to be unknown. Confer E. Portalte, op. cit., c. 2307. 
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C) The Unity of the Affective Potency. 

It cannot but be noticed, as a result of the foregoing discussion 
of the rational appetite and its modes of operation, that the unity of 
such a potency as has been described there presents a problem. 
Already this problem has been remarked upon from the point of 
view of the multiplicity of acts attributed to the affective potency.” 
Now, however, it is viewed from the standpoint of the elements 
included in the potency. Wherefore it presents itself in this form: 
how can the concupiscible appetite, the irascible appetite, the will, 
synderesis and free will all belong to the one potency? 

The concept which supplies the solution to this problem is 
the concept of the broadness of the affective potency, as indi¬ 
cated by the word "affective”, taken in its most original sense as 
meaning “the-being-affected”. According to his “principle of instru¬ 
ment”, the soul uses as many potencies as there are instruments 
necessary to perform diverse acts. But if one instrument can perform 
all those acts which would be grouped under “the-being-affected” 
then the soul need use only one potency. Such, in fact is the case for 
all the acts that proceed from the elements of the affective potency 
(listed above) can be grouped in this way. Therefore the soul, in 
performing them, need use only one potency — which is called the 
affective potency. 68 

Now let us take the different elements separately and show how 
they fit into the unity of this one potency. 

First the two appetites, since they are the primary elements. 
Clearly the acts of both the concupiscible and irascible appetites are 
acts in which the soul is affected and in which it reacts to being affect¬ 
ed. There is no difficulty on this point. The difficult point is to see how 
these two appetites which have such different type of acts can pertain 
to one and the same potency. St. Bonaventure says that they pertain 
to the same potency in virtue of their complementary relations with 


” Confer pages 31—34. 

** Ibid. d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 1; 11, 559 b: Cuiuslibet potentlae unlus est 
unum primum actum assignare; sed actus complectens totam intelligentiam 
est intelligere, actus vero complectens totam affectivam est affici. 
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regard to the good. In order that the perfection of the possession of 
the good be had, both appetites are necessary, since it were vain to 
acquire and possess good if it could not be defended against aggression. 
Hence it is within the sphere of the good or affection that they unite 
to form a unity of potency. 5 * But it should be noted that their unity 
is not of such a kind that they are themselves identical. This unity 
is to be understood only in the sense that they are two different 
powers of the one potency which has the good as its object. There is 
only one potency of the good, but the good is treated by the two 
powers in different ways — by the one acquisitively, by the other 
defensively. Therefore the appetites are one with the affective potency 
in that they are its two constituent elements. The only distinction 
possible is a rational one, as between the constituents of the whole 
and the whole itself.* 0 

The same quality of distinction obtains between the second ele¬ 
ment, the will, and the appetites. The term "will” is imposed on the 
affective potency in order to signify that it is a rational potency; 
the term "appetite” is imposed in order to signify that it is an appeti¬ 
tive potency.* 1 But both signify the same potency in reality and 
consequently they present no difficulty in the question of the unity 
of the affective potency, because they are merely two different ways 
of looking at the same thing.** 

Finally synderesis and free will pertain to the affective potency 
as modes of its operation, so that when we speak of them we are not 
speaking of any potency other than the affective potency.•* The 
first, synderesis, describes it as reacting in a natural way to moral 


“ Ibid.; II, 560 b: Concupisdbilis et irascibilis ita se habent quod 
concupisdbilis acquirit et irascibilis defendit; et quia utrumque horum 
necessarium est ad perfectionem actus... affectionis, ideo potius dicuntur 
diversae vires quam diversae potentiae. That the unity pertains to the 
sphere of the good confer Ibid.; II, 558 a: Bonum sub ratione boni obiectum 
affectus. 

** Confer note 30. 

• l Confer note 31. 

11 Confer notes 39 and 41. 

•* Confer note 41. 
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goodness and evil;* 4 the second, free will, describes it as reacting in 
a free and deliberate way with regard to its object, because reacting 
in concomitance with the intellect,** and therefore this mode of 
operation should be described as quasi-extrinsic. 

Having shown in what respect all the separate elements can be 
said to pertain to the one affective potency, we can say now, by way 
of summary, that they all signify the same potency, but that they 
bear their own proper names in order to describe some particular 
aspect of it. The first four elements — the concupiscible and irascible 
appetites, the will and synderesis, describe four aspects within the 
potency itself. These are four internal aspects. The fifth, however, 
describes that aspect which is revealed when it operates in union 
with the intellect, and is a quasi-external aspect. 


M Confer notes 40—7. 

'* Ibid., q. 3; II, 559b: Quod enim obiicitur quod non comprehendit 
(liberum arbitrium) totam rationem nec totam voluntatem, dicendum 
quod verum est; sed comprehendit solum ipsam potentiam cognitivam in 
quantum iuncta est affectivae, et affectivam in quantum iuncta est cogni¬ 
tivam; unde dicit affectum deliberativum vel deliberationem voluntarism... 
Non comprehendit totam cognitivam nec totam affectivam... sed aliquid 
huiusetaliquidillius; Sent. 4, d. 14, p. 1, a.2, q. 1: IV, 325b: Libertas autem 
arbitrii non solum est in ratione sed etiam in concupisdbill et irasdbili, 
quia complectitur rationem et voluntatem. 
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LOVE IN PARTICULAR 
Introduction 

All of the foregoing general analysis of affection is important for 
a full understanding of love, since it lays the foundation on which a 
discussion of the psychology of love in particular should be based. 
Since love is only one of the many affections, what is true of affection 
in general should be true also of love in particular. Thus in the de¬ 
scription of affection there is to be found the resolution of the more 
fundamental problems of the psychological setting of love. From 
the point of view of this fundamental setting of nature, the object 
and the act of the affective potency assume major importance. 

Considering only these three points we may state the following 
general conclusions with regard to love: 

a) It is an affection which is elicited by the will through the 
immediate agency of the concupiscible appetite. 

b) It is an affection which resides in the rational part of the soul. 
We do not mean hereby to deny that there is a sensible love in man; 
for it must be admitted that man has sensible as well as rational 
appetites. What we mean to emphasize is, that there is in man a 
love which derives its existence from his rational soul. Unfortunately 
the modern question concerning the “stuff” of this affection of love 
cannot be accurately decided on the basis of St. Bonaventure’s 
writings. We can say with certainty, however, that in view of the 
substantial union between soul and body in the one coniunctum, the 
rational emotion will normally be accompanied by physical reactions. 
But St. Bonaventure has nowhere to our knowledge discussed the 
question of “pure emotion”, at least on a purely natural level. 

c) It has as its object the good in one or more of its three aspects. 
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d) It is not an insolated affection but bears immediate relations 
to other affections. 

These are some of the conclusions which throw light on the basic 
character of love. They must be understood, of course, within the 
framework of St. Bonaventure’s general affective psychology. There 
are indeed others which could be drawn from the analysis of affection 
and which perhaps could explain love’s basic place somewhat more 
in detail, but it hardly seems necessary to draw them here. Therefore, 
let these few conclusions suffice to meet the important question of 
the psychological location of love. 

Now when we descend to an immediate analysis of love this same 
general description of affection could very well furnish a basis for 
the division of the subject matter; for to divide love according to the 
three aspects of the good which the concupiscible appetite embraces 
would be a satisfactory division. Thus we would have a love of the 
delectable, a love of the useful, and a love of the honest. It is in fact 
somewhat after this fashion that we intend to make our division. At 
least the triple distinction of the good will be at the root of the 
division. 

First we shall treat simply of the good as the object of love; that 
means that here the three goods will be taken together. This deals 
with the primary concept of love as affection. Then, because this 
primary concept is so broad, since it embraces the three goods, it is 
necessary to introduce divisions within it. We therefore make a two¬ 
fold division. First we take the useful and the delectable good to¬ 
gether as the object of self-centered love, which is the only sort of 
love which these values are capable of supporting. Secondly we take 
the honest good by itself and consider it as the object of selfless love 
of which we give an analysis and some metaphysical implications. 
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THE OBJECT AND ACT OF THE AFFECTIVE POTENCY 

I. The Object of the Affective Potency — The Good 

Immediately that the term “the good” is introduced, one is beset 
with all the implications that surround this term in medieval scho¬ 
lasticism. This term has a wealth of implications in scholastic writ¬ 
ings. In view of this complication it seems advisable to clarify the 
limitations of what is to be treated here. 

“The good” will not be treated from a transcendental point of 
view, 1 since transcendental good does not pertain directly to what 
we have in mind here as the object of the affective potency. We are 
now limiting ourselves to a treatment of the good in so far as it is 
the proximate object of an individual affective potency. Such re¬ 
striction is necessary, since only a proximate treatment of this kind 
will yield a fuller understanding of St. Bonaventure’s concept of 
love. To go further afield takes the good (and affection) too far away 
from love, which is the primary object of this whole discussion. 

As a concise statement of the facts, it could be said that the good 
qua good is such an object of the affective potency.* However this 

1 It is probably from this point of view that most of the difficulties 
arise since almost all of the scholastics were highly influenced by an unsus¬ 
pected Platonism. The presence of Platonism is in itself, of course, not 
reprehensible, but its unsuspected presence in a system that is supposed 
to be purely Aristotelian certainly does not make for clarity. For an account 
of the Platonic influence in St. Albert the Great and in St. Thomas confer 
J. Hirschberger, “Omne ens est bonum,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, LI 11 
(1940), 292—305; for such influence in Scotus confer A. Wolter, The 
Transcendental and their Function in the Metaphysics of Duns Scotus, 
(Franciscan Institute, St. Bonaventure, 1946), 119—27. 

* Sent. 2, d. 24, p. 1, a. 2, q. 1; II, 558a: Bonum sub ratione bonl est 
obiectum affect us; Ibid. d. 10, a. 2, q. 1; II, 263 a: Bonum ut bonum 
respidt affectum. 

4 Prentice, The Psychology 49 
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statement is not clear in itself, since, in the first place, the meaning 
of the good has not been determined, and secondly, being a formula, 
it is a condensation of a longer process of thought — and shorthand 
methods in thought processes rarely make for clarity. Therefore it 
would seem advisable not to begin in this manner, but rather to 
begin with simple experience and from there work up to that stage 
where the formula becomes immediately intelligible. 

Before we begin with experience, however, it should be noted 
that we are seeking the object of an appetite, and therefore we have 
to bear in mind the constituents of an appetite. An appetite, as was 
said above,* is made up of, first, the need on the part of the subject, 
and secondly, an object which is capable of fulfilling that need. If 
there were no need on the part of the subject, there would be no 
motion; for example, the appetite for food has no need for music 
and consequently there is no motion on its part towards music, 
because there is nothing within it that would incline it in that direc¬ 
tion. If again there were no object that were capable of fulfilling the 
subjective need, there would still be no motion because there would 
be no impulsive or motive cause that would incite the subject to 
motion. When, therefore, we are seeking the object of an appetite 
we are seeking an object for which the subject experiences a need, 
and which complementarily will fulfill that need. Then when we are 
seeking the object of the rational appetite in particular we are seeking 
the object for which it experiences a need and which will fulfill its 
need. 

Now let us approach such an object from simple experience and 
see how it can be described as “the good qua good.” 

It is a fact of experience that by the will we embrace particular 
objects; we embrace this particular painting, this particular building, 
this particular man, etc. Therefore, first, it can be said that the ob¬ 
ject of the will is particular concrete things. 4 It is also a matter of 
experience that there is an infinity of particular things which we 


* Confer chapter one, note 22. 

4 Sent. 3, d. 24, a. 1, q. 3, III, 517a: Proprie intellectus est negotiari 
circa complexum, sed affectus est negotiari circa ipsam rem. 
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can embrace, because there is not one object which we can think of 
that we cannot will in some way. All conceivable objects can in some 
way be the object of desire, because they can all be desired under 
some aspect. Therefore, secondly, it can be said that the adequate ob¬ 
ject of the will is every conceivable thing. 6 

Now it is also said of the intellect that it knows particular things, 
it knows this painting, this building, this man, etc. It can also be 
said that there is not anything conceivable which it cannot know. 
The question, therefore, naturally rises: Is the object of the intellect 
the same as the object of the will? The answer is, materially, yes; 
aspectually or formally, no. 

The two potencies, therefore, have the same material object but 
different formal objects. 

A similar phenomenon is found on the level of sensation where 
one concrete object may be the material object for several different 
faculties, which different faculties, however, embrace the same 
material object under different formalities. For example, an apple 
may be the material object of the faculties of sight, touch, and taste, 
but the faculty of sight embraces it under the formal aspect of visi¬ 
bility, while the faculty of touch embraces it under the formal aspect 
of tangibility, and the faculty of taste under the formal aspect of 
savourability. 

In the case of sensation it is possible to find a physical explanation 
for the difference in the formal objects on the basis of the difference 
in the physical construction of the end organs of the faculties. But 
obviously such an explanation cannot be offered for the difference in 
the formal objects of the intellect and the will. All that can be said 
in this case is that within the one object there is that aspect which 
can be known by the intellect and that aspect which can be embraced 
by the will. Then in order to describe the formal aspect which corre¬ 
sponds to the nature of the intellect the term “true” is used, and in 


* Sent. 1, d. 1, a. 3, q. 2; I, 41a: Aestimatio ... supergreditur omne 
finitum, quia omni finito potest maius cogitari aliquid; ergo cum affectio 
possit se extendere ubl et aestimatio, necessario affectio animae super¬ 
greditur omne finitum. 

4* 
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order to describe that aspect which is embraceable by the will the 
term “good” is used.* 

Therefore the object of the will is all things under the precise 
aspect of their being embraceable by the will, which aspect is de¬ 
scribed by the term “good”. A thing is good, therefore, in so far as it 
can be willed. Hence goodness can be called “willableness” or appe- 
tibility. 

Actually it appears that St. Bonaventure nowhere uses the term 
“appetibility” in connection with the good. But that this is his 
thought is clear from the manner in which he interprets the dictum 
of Aristotle: Bonum et finis idem. 1 In all cases where it is quoted — 
and it is quoted several times — it is interpreted to mean that a 
thing is good in so far as it serves or can serve as an end.* Now to serve 
as an end means to be the object of the will.* Therefore it can be 
concluded that a thing is good in so far as it is or can be an object of 
the will. This is the same as saying that a thing is good in so far as 
it is appetible. 

Such an understanding of St. Bonaventure’s concept of the good 
as object of the will is also confirmed by the division which he makes 
of the good. There are, he says, three kinds of good. First, there is 
the honest good which is one that draws us by its own force and 
attracts us by the very dignity which it has in itself. 10 Secondly, 
there is the useful good which, as its name implies, is a good that is 
sought because it will serve us in some way. Thirdly, there is a 


* Sent. 2, d. 40, dub. 1; II, 916a: Bonum in quantum bonum est obiec- 
tum affectus non intellectus. Intelligentiae et memoriae obiectum est 
verum sub ratione veil, vel bonum sub ratione veri. 

* Confer Ethic. 1,1 (1094a); Physic. 11,3 (195a). 

* Ibid., d. 34, a. 1, q. 3; II, 808a; Ibid., d.38, a. 1, q. 1; II, 881b; 
Ibid., a. 2, q. 2; II, 892b; Ibid., a. 1, q. 3; II, 884b; Ibid., d. 41, a. 2, q. 3; 
II, 952b. 

* Ibid., d. 38, a. 2, q. 2; II, 892 b: Potentia in nobis quae principaliter 
resplcit finem voluntas est, cum bonum et finis sint idem. 

10 Sent., 4, d. 31, a. 1, q. 1; II, 717b: Honestum est quod sua vl nos 
trahit et dignitate nos allicit. This Is taken almost verbatim from Cicero, 
II, Rhet. c. 53, where he says: Nam (honestum) est quiddam quod sua vi 
nos allicit ad se, non emoiumento captans aliquo sed trahens sua dignitate. 
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delectable good, which is a good that delights us . 11 In all three cases 
the good is an object of the will. It is this fact that allows all three 
objects to be described by the one term. The adjectival element is 
added in order to describe the aspect under which they appeal to the 
will. Therefore this division of the good presupposes that goodness 
is to be equated with appetibility. 

If goodness, then, means appetibility, it is easy to understand 
what is meant by the saying that the will embraces even evil under 
the aspect of the good . 11 If a thing is good in so far as it is appetible, 
then by the very fact that the will embraces any object it becomes 
a good to the will. Consequently when an “evil” object is embraced 
by the will, the object becomes a good to the will, so that when it is 
called an “evil” object, “evil” must be taken in some sense other 
than that of its being the contrary of that good which is the object 
of the will. It must be taken in the sense of its belonging to a different 
order from that to which the good in this sense belongs. Hence the 
saying that the will embraces an evil object under the aspect of the 
good says no more than that evil and good in this combination belong 
to two entirely different orders. 

So far it has been determined that the object of the will is all 
conceivable things under the aspect of their being embraceable by 
the will. This aspect is described as the good. Hence, concisely, the 
object of the will is every good. But now the formula quoted above 


11 Ibid., q. 2; IV, 718b: Triplex sit eligendum bonum, scilicet, honestum, 
conferens et delectabile. Confer Aristotle Ethic. 11,3 (1104 b). See also the 
following passages from St. Bonaventure, Ibid., q. 1; IV, 718a; Sent. 1, 
d. a. 2, q. 1; I, 36a; Sent. 2, d. 25, a. 1, q. 1; II, 593a. 

11 Ibid., d. 38, a. 1, q. 2; II, 88ab: Ad illud quod obiicitur quod nemo 
operatur ad malum aspidens; dicendum quod illud quod movet aliquando 
est bonum secundum veritatem, aliquando est bonum secundum aestima- 
tionem; et ad hoc quod affectus moveatur sufficiet sola aestimatio boni- 
tatis: et sine hac aestimatione non movetur voluntas ad aliquid appetendum, 
ad minus deliberativo appetitu. Et ideo dicit Dionysius quod “nemo 
operatur ad malum aspidens” quia nulla est voluntatis operatio quam 
non praecedat bonl aestimatio. Sed quia illud quod aestimatur esse bonum 
frequenter est malum, ideo frequenter male operatur, etsi numquam 
aspidens ad malum sub ratione mail. 
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says that the object of the will is the good qua good. What, then, of 
the reduplication? The reduplication is added in order to define the 
object of the will somewhat more precisely. The good on its own, 
without reduplication, would normally be considered the object of 
the will. In strict accuracy, however, it cannot be said to pertain 
exclusively to the will, because under a certain aspect it pertains to 
the intellect: for the good under the aspect of the true is the object 
of the intellect and not of the will. But when the reduplication, “qua 
good” is added then the good is made to pertain exclusively to the 
will. Hence the reason for the reduplication. 1 * 

When the classical formula: the object of the will is the good qua 
good, is resolved into simple terms of experience and when the pro¬ 
cess of condensation is understood, then it is seen immediately that 
this formula is a strictly accurate description of the object of the will. 

Finally how is such an object that object which precisely fits the 
appetitive nature of the affective potency? 

Considered from the subjective viewpoint, the affective potency 
is a peculiar appetite in that it has an infinite capacity for fulfillment; 
for there is no conceivable object for which it cannot experience a 
need. 14 There is not one object which it could not seek under one or 
other of the headings of the honest, the useful or the delectable. 
Therefore, considering the subjective need, we can say that the good 
qua good is just such an object as would fit its nature, since the good 
qua good denominates all conceivable things precisely under that 
aspect of their being related to its needs. Then from the objective 
viewpoint, the object described by the good qua good complemen¬ 
tary fulfills the need of the will. — This approach to the object of 
the will through the appetitive nature of the will is not found in St. Bo- 
naventure expressis verbis. However, he himself posits the problem 
in specifying the constituents of an appetite and at the same time 

14 Confer note 6. 

14 Confer note 5. At all stages in this discussion the English term “need" 
does not quite fit the Latin term “indigentia,” but here it is particularly 
weak: “indigentia" would best be translated here by “possibility of em¬ 
bracing." 
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describing the will as an appetite. The solution to the problem is 
therefore offered on the basis of his principles and it is accordingly 
ad mentem eius. 

II. The Act of the Affective Potency — Affection 

Knowing the nature of the affective potency and its object, we 
are now in a position to give a general account of affection; for the 
nature of the act is foreshadowed in the natures of the potency and 
the object. This account will follow the general lines suggested by 
the foregoing analysis. For the most part it will be a deduction from 
what St. Bonaventure has already said concerning the will and the 
good, for he really has not been too explicit in his treatment of affec¬ 
tion itself. Nevertheless, the deduction is not strained because it 
stays close to St. Bonaventure. 

By way of a summary statement it can be said that affection is a 
very broad term which could well be equated with what the word 
means when taken according to its primary etymological meaning, 
namely, the being affected. 15 Since, however, that which is affected 
is the affective potency and that which causes the affection is the 
good, it were better for the sake of a detailed analysis to consider all 
the aspects of the affective potency separately in their respective 
relations to the good. In this way a complete notion of affection, or 
“the being affected” may be gathered. Therefore let us take all of 
the elements separately. 

The concupiscible appetite is the appetite of acquisition. 1 * When 
it is concerned with the acquisition of any particular object (good) 
in any way, we have affection as a result. According to the different 
reactions on the part of the concupiscible appetite to various situa¬ 
tions we have different affections. Love, for example, would be its 
reaction 17 when it is in possession of an object toward which it tended, 1 * 

11 Confer chapter one, note 58. 

x * Confer chapter one, note 24. 

17 Sent. 4, d. 14, p. 1, a. 2, q. 1; IV, 323b;... amor, gaudium et delec- 
tatio sint In concupiscibili. 

15 Sent. 1, d. 10, dub. 1; I, 205 a: Amor enim dicit affectus adhaesio. 
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while sadness would be its reaction 1 * to the failure to maintain 
possession of an object which it loves. 10 And so on for the other 
reactions of the concupiscible appetite. According as there is a 
different reaction there is a different affection. But all of them are 
affections precisely because they are a reaction of the concupiscible 
appetite towards some particular good. 

The irascible appetite is the appetite of defense. 11 When, there¬ 
fore, it is concerned with the defense of some particular good against 
an evil which threatens dispossession, then again we have affection 
as a result. Or if the irascible appetite is operative according to its 
second activity, which is that of aspiring after a great and arduous 
good, 11 then as soon as it aspires after such a good, we again have 
affection. An example of affection according to its first activity 
would be anger, 11 according to its second, hope. 14 All instances of 
these kinds of affection are but the reactions of the irascible appetite 
to situations with which it is faced; according as the reaction is 
different, the kind of affection is different. 

But since, when the appetites are acting according to their two 
special modes, namely, synderesis and free will, they are reacting 
to a situation in a manner which is different from that in which 
they react in a simply appetitive way, it must be said that these 
two modes give rise within the appetites to two special kinds 
of affections. 11 Affection according to synderesis would be had 
when the soul is affected in a natural way with regard to moral 
good and evil. Within the concupiscible appetite this affection 
is a natural reaction of the soul towards moral good; within the 

11 That it is elicited by the concupiscible appetite confer Sent. 4, d. 14, 
p. 1, a. 2, q. 1; IV, 323b. 

10 Sent. 3, d. 15, a. 2, q. 2; III, 338a: Qui a mat aliquid tristatur de 
eius amissione. 

11 Confer chapter one, note 26. 

” Confer chapter one, note 25. 

** Confer chapter one, note 27. 

M Confer chapter one, note 27. 

11 Brtviloq., p. 2, c. 9, nn. 6 and 8; V, 227b: Fuga et appetitus est 
affectio ... Appetitus dupliciter potest ad aliquid ferri, scilicet, secundum 
naturalem Instinctum vel secundum deliberationem et arbitrium. 
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irascible appetite it is a reaction that is likewise natural, but a reac¬ 
tion away from moral evil. Affection according to free will, however, 
is quite the reverse of this natural reaction, since it is an affection in 
which the appetites react to situations deliberately and freely. 
Within this mode the concupiscible and irascible powers elicit again 
their own proper affections. 

As a general description which would embrace all of these ele¬ 
ments, we could say that affection is the reaction of the two appetites 
in a simply appetitive, natural or deliberate way with regard to any 
conceivable object which may affect the soul. 

To descend now to particulars. 

As would be expected, St. Bonaventure lists very many par¬ 
ticular affections, such as love, kindness, joy, generosity, magnanimity, 
desire, sadness, hatred, fear, anger, hope, despair, courage, vengeance, 
pride, daring, pusillanimity — to quote only some of them. Since 
we cannot discuss all of these in detail, we shall confine ourselves to 
those which he considers the more important. But even with these, 
we shall be quite brief. 

Naturally he considers love to be the most important affection, 
but for obvious reasons we shall not say more about love here than 
that it is essentially a union of the affective potency with the object 1 * 
and that it proceeds immediately from the concupiscible appetite . 17 

Hate is a complex affection which belongs to both the concupis¬ 
cible and irascible appetites. It belongs to the concupiscible in so far as 
it is a displacency taken in the object — and this is its essential charac¬ 
teristic. It is interesting to note that St. Bonaventure has already seen 
the directly contrary motions of love and hate, since in making hatred 
a displacency he immediately and directly opposes it to love, which 
he considers a complacency. It belongs to the irascible appetite in so 
far as it is always accompanied by feelings of anger, rebellion and 
revenge, which certainly belong to the irascible appetite . 18 

18 Confer note 18. 

17 Confer note 17. 

18 Sent. 4, d. 14, p. 1, a. 2, q. 1; IV, 326a: Odium didtur dupliciter: 
aut cum quadem displicentia, aut cum insurrectione, vindicta et ira; et 
primum est in concupisdbili, secundum in irascibili. 
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Joy is the delight that results from the union of the soul with 
something that is suitable to it, or — to put it in a now familiar 
phrase — with something that fulfills a need in it.** It always pre¬ 
sumes the presence of the object* 0 since the delight arises from the 
complacency taken in the object.* 1 Since it is a result of union it 
follows that it is elicited by the concupiscible appetite.** 

Desire is that affection which the concupiscible appetite elicits 
when it tends to something which is as yet absent from it. In joy, 
the affection arises from complacency in a present good, whereas in 
desire the affection arises because of the absence of the good which 
is sought. The enjoyment or the possession of the good is seen as 
something future, hence the special ratio of the good in desire is 
ratio boni futuri. Because it is directed to a future possession and is 
not in itself a fulfillment, it is called an imperfect motion of the 
appetite.** 

Hope is like desire in that the good after which one aspires is 
absent or future, but it is unlike desire in that it is elicited by the 
irascible appetite,* 4 and in that it is quite a complex affection: Hope 
implies, first, a good which one desires but which is difficult to attain, 
secondly, an external agent who can bestow this good, and, thirdly, 
a twofold act on the part of the subject. The primary act is an act 


*• Sent. 3, d. 16, a. 2, q. 3; III, 357b: Ibid., d. 26, a. 2, q. 4; III, 577b: 
Delectatio enim quae est in gaudio respicit convenientiam. 

** Ibid.: Ill, 575b: Gaudium est de bono praesenti sub ratione boni. 

11 Ibid., a. 1, q. 3; III, 560b: Gaudium consurgit ex compiacentia 
boni praesentis. 

** Confer note 17. Confer also Liber de Spiritu et Anima (Alcher of 
Clairvaux), c. 45: De concupisdbilitate nascitur amor, et de amore desi- 
derium et gaudium. Amor est delectatio cordis alicuius ad aliquid propter 
aliquid, per desiderium currens, per gaudium requlescens, per desiderium 
in appetendo et per gaudium in perfruendo. 

** Ibid., a. 2, q. 4; 111,577 a: Bonum sub ratione boni futuri desideratur, 
et desiderium non est spes, sed magis differentia amoris; Ibid., d. 27, dub. 1; 
III, 616b: Desiderium est rei absentis et est imperfectus motus. 

M Ibid., d. 26, a. 2, q. 5; III, 579b: Absque dubio spes est in potentia 
affectiva; est enim in ipsa irascibili quae est pars potentiae affectivae. 
Confer also chapter one, note 24. 
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of confidence in the one who can and will bestow the good, and this 
act gives rise in turn to the secondary act of the expectation of the 
bestowal of the good. Confidence and expectation, therefore, are 
the subjective constituents of hope. 86 But since in themselves they 
are more emboldening than unitive, hope is said to be an emboldening 
and not a unitive affection. 84 

To hope is opposed fear, because hope is a reaction to a future 
good whereas fear is a reaction to a future evil. 87 When the soul 
observes a pleasing object which is not yet present but which can 
become present, then it experiences hope; but when it observes a 
displeasing object which is not present but which can become present 
and when it foresees that it may be overcome by this object, then it 
experiences fear. 88 But on the other hand hope and fear are not 


88 Ibid., q. 4; III, 577a: Est igitur obiectum spei bonum quidem, sed 
non sub ratione boni, sed magis sub ratione ardui. Et hoc quidem sic habet 
manifestari. Spei enim duplex est actus, quorum unus est principium et 
origo alterius; spes enim facit confidere et faciendo confidere facit expec- 
tare. Nullus enim recte confidens confidit et innititur nisi in eo qui nec possit 
nec velit sibi deficere ... Quoniam spes habet obiectu magnum et arduum 
in confidendo, hinc est quod habet pro obiecto magnum et arduum in 
expectando. 

84 Ibid., d. 27, dub. 1; III, 616b: Spei, proprie loquendo, non convenit 
unire, sed magis erigere. 

87 Ibid., d. 26, a. 2, q. 1; III, 569a: Cum spes sit de futuro bono, timor 
de futuro malo; videtur quod spes et timor non solum distinguantur sed 
etiam opponantur ad invicem. 

88 Ibid., Ill, 569b: Cum ... anima apprehendit aliquid nondum 
praesens sed futurum in ratione convenientis, afficitur affectione spei, si 
adsit potestas assequendi; cum autem apprehendit in ratione disconvenien- 
tis, afficitur affectione timoris, si possit ab illo superveniri. For the relations 
of hope to fear, desire and despair confer Avicenna, De Anima, p. 4, c. 3: 
Spes autem aliud est quam desiderium. Spes enim est imaginatio alicuius 
rei cum affirmatione aut opinione quia erit: desiderium est imaginatio rei 
et concupiscentia eius et iudicare quod delectabitur in ilia si adfuerit; 
timor autem est oppositus spei ad modum contrarietatis; sed diffidentia 
vel desperatio est eius privatio. On the relations of fear to desire, joy and 
sadness see St. John Damascene, De Fid. Orthod., II, c. 12 (PO 94, 91&—30) 
and John de la Rochelle, Sum. de Anima, p. II, c. 10. 
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opposed from the point of view of the power by which they are elici¬ 
ted, since they are both elicited by the irascible appetite. 89 

If fear is the affection arising from the contemplation of a future 
evil, grief is the affection which occurs when the soul is actually in 
contact with the evil; fear is of future evil, while grief is of a present 
one. 40 Grief can therefore be described as that affection wherein the 
soul is suffering from those things which are actually happening to it 
which are against its will. 41 Such an affection may occur either at the 
presence of something displeasing, such as the exaltation of an enemy, 
and then it is generated from hate, or at the loss of something beloved, 
such as the death of a father, and then it is generated from love. 4 * 

Anger is the defense reaction against thwarted desire for posses¬ 
sion. 48 When an evil has blocked a desire for something it becomes 
detestable, and immediately a reactionary movement takes place 
in the irascible appetite whereby the soul seeks to take vengeance 
on what has thwarted it. 44 It is clear that anger is elicited by the 

19 Ibid., q. 5; III, 580a: Cum igitur planum sit timorem esse ipsius 
potentiae irascibilis, non est dubium quin affectio spei ad potentiam 
irascibilem pertineat. 

40 Sent. 4, d. 16, p. 1, a. 1, q. 1; IV. 383 a: Dolor est ex coniunctione 
disconvenientis; Ibid.; IV, 384a: Quando est dissensus ex coniunctione, 
tunc est dolor. 

41 Sent. 3, d. 16, dub. 1; III, 359b: Dolor est dissensus ab his rebus 
quae nobis nolentibus accidunt. Confer St. Augustine (whom St. Bona- 
venture quotes in this section) De Civ. Dei, 14, c. 6, c. 15, n. 2 (PL 41, 
409; 424). 

49 Sent. 4, d. 44, p. 2, a. 3, q. 2; IV, 933 a: Dolor necessario generatur 
ex amore cum privatione amati, sicut aliquis dolet de morte patris, et ex 
odio cum praesentia rei displicentis, sicut aliquis dolet de exaltatione ini- 
mici; Sent. 2, d. 7, p. 1, a. 1, q. 1; II, 174a: Quandocumque aliquis sibi 
adesse quod odit, et abesse quod diligit, dolet et tristatur, quia sicut dicit 
Augustinus, de Civitate, decimo quarto: Dolor est dissensus ab his rebus 
quae nobis nolentibus accidunt. 

49 Sent. 3, d. 15, a. 2, q. 3; III, 339b: Damascenus definiens iram dicit 
quod “ira est vindex laesae concupiscentiae,” et iterum quod “ira est 
desiderium repunitionis.” Confer St. John Damascene, op. cit., c. 16 (PG 
94, 931—4). 

44 Ibid., Ill, 339a: Detestari malum non est aliud quam irasci malo; 
Ibid., In quocumque est ponere zelum vindictae est ponere motum irae; 
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irascible appetite, since the appetite itself takes its name from this 
affection (ira). 

It may have been noted in this summary account of these affec¬ 
tions that there exist among them various relations of dependence; 
for example, it was pointed out that joy proceeds from love, and 
grief from either love or hate. The existence of such relations have led 
philosophers to speculate on the order of importance in the particular 
affections. They have sought for those affections which when given 
will be able to explain the origin of all the other affections. St. Bona- 
venture, too, is interested in such generic classification and there 
are at least three to be found in his works. 

First there is the classifical division which probably derives from 
Cicero, and which is adopted by St. Augustine and Boethius and 
mentioned by Virgil, Horace and St. Jerome. St. Bonaventure does 
not go into any detail with regard to this opinion but merely takes 
it for granted as being the classical generic division of the affections. 
In this division there are four generic affections, namely, joy, sorrow, 
hope and fear. All other affections can be explained in terms of these 
four." 


Sent. 2, d. 36, a. 2, q. 1; II, 846 b: Iracundus delectatur in adeptione 
vindictae. 

** Sent. 3, d. 26, a. 1, q. 1; III, 556ab: Nomine spel potest intelligi 
affectio animae iusta illud quod philosophi et Sancti dicunt quatuor esse 
animi affectlones, videlicet, gaudium et dolorem, spem et timorem. Confer 
Cicero, In TuscuL, lib. 3 and 4; St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 14, c. 8 (PL 41, 
411—2), where he discusses the opinion of the Stoics on this point; Boethius, 
De Consol. Philos., lib. 1, met. 7 (PL 63, 657): 

Oaudia peiie, 

Pelle timorem, 

Spemque fugato, 

Nec dolor adsit; 

Virgil, Aen., VI, 733: Hinc metuunt capiuntque, dolent gaudentque; 
Horace, I Epist., epist. 6: Oaudeat an doleat, cupiat metuatve, quid ad 
rem; St. Jerome, I In Ezech., 1,7; Audisse me memini quatuor perturba- 
tiones, de quibus plenissime Cicero in Tusculanis disputat: gaudii, aegritu- 
dinis, cupidinis et tlmoris quorum duo praesentia, duo futura sunt... de 
quibus et Virgilius: Hinc metuunt capiuntque, dolent gaudentque. 
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The second classification St. Bonaventure derives somehow from 
St. Augustine. Here love and fear are said to be capable of explaining 
all the other affections, since they can all be reduced to these two. 
Such a reduction is described in this way. All affections are concerned 
with either good or evil — the good for possession, evil for rejection. 
All those concerned with the possession of good can be reduced to 
love since love is the actual union with the desired object, and it is 
the actual union that gives rise to the other affections either by 
reason of its presence or by reason of its absence. All those, on the 
other hand, that are concerned with evil can be reduced to fear 
since they are somehow due to the fear of being overcome by an 
evil. Love and fear, therefore, hold primacy among the affections 
because of their basic place in the motivating causes, the one within 
the sphere of the good and the other within the sphere of evil. They 
are also said to be the root of all the other affections because of their 
originative capacity. 46 

The third classification, according to which love is the root of all 
the other affections, 47 is taken directly from St. Augustine. St. Bona¬ 
venture uses this classification several times, but for its justification 
and exposition he refers the reader to the City of God, where St. Au¬ 
gustine says: Love, yearning for what is loved, is desire; having it 
and delighting in it, is joy; flying from opposition, if fear; succumb- 


44 Ibid., d. 40, a. 1, q. 1; III, 886a: Ad illud quod obiicitur quod aliae 
sunt anitnae affectiones; dicendum quod etsi aliae sint, tamen Istae duae 
sufficiunt, pro eo quod omnes aliae ad istas duas possunt reducl. Omnis 
enim affectio aut est respectu boni aut respectu mali; et si respectu boni, 
redudtur ad amorem; si respectu mali, reducitur at timorem. Unde istae 
duae affectiones dicuntur tenere principatum inter alias, quia maxime 
habent rationem motivi, una inclinando ad bonum, altera retrahendo a 
malo; et propterea magis competit ratio radicis quam affectionibus aliis. 
Confer St. Augustine, Enarr. in Ps., 79, n. 13 (PL 36, 1026): Itaque fratres 
mei, ad omne recte factum amor et timor ducit. Ut facias bene amas Deum 
et times Deum; ut autem facias male amas mundum et times mundum. 

47 Sent. 1, d. 10, a. 1, q. 2; I, 197b: Affectio enim amoris est prima 
inter omnes affectiones et radix omnium aliarum, sicut ostendit Augustinus 
in pluribus lods, maxime in decimo quarto de Civitate Dei. Confer also 
Sent. 3, d. 27, a. 1, q.4; III, 601a. 
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ing to opposition, is sadness. 48 St. Augustine, therefore, taking four 
of the major affections explains them all in terms of love and shows 
that ultimately they all have meaning only in reference to love. 
The same thing may be said about the other affections. 

That there are three different classifications is not contradictory, 
because in all systematic arrangement of phenomena there is always 
a certain amount of arbitrariness, since the classifier must determine, 
himself, what measure of immediacy will serve as admission to 
membership of a class. Here, with regard to the affections, the three 
classifications of the same phenomena represent three degrees of 
immediacy in dependence. Of the three, that which represents the 
highest degree is the fourfold division of the affections, the inter¬ 
mediate degree, the twofold division, and the lowest the resolution 
of all affections into terms of love. 48 


48 De Civ. Dei, 14, c. 7, n. 2 (PL 41, 410): Amor ergo inhians habere 
quod amatur cupiditas est; id autem habens eoque fruens laetitia est; 
fugiens quod ei adversatur, timor est; idque si acciderit sentiens, tristitia 
est. 

** This can be deduced from the following text which treats directly, 
however, only of the love and fear relations: Sent. 3, d. 40, a. 1, q. 1; III, 
886a: Et si tu obiicias quod tunc non deberet esse nisi una radix, quia 
timor reducitur ad amorem; dicendum quod duae dicuntur secundum im- 
mediatam comparationem ad suum motivum et ad actus immediatos, quae 
ab his habent ortum. Unde ubi est radix amoris; sed alicuius est radix 
immediata ipse timor, cuius non est amor ita immediate. 
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LOVE AS AFFECTION 

When we consider love as an affection we mean to consider it 
only from the point of view of its being one particular reaction of 
the affective potency with regard to situations with which it is faced; 
we mean to consider it only in so far as it is a reaction that is different 
from the other reactions of the affective potency. Fear, let us say, 
is one reaction, namely, the reaction of flight before a threatening 
evil; hope is another, namely, that of aspiring after an arduous good; 
love is another. We have in mind then to consider just what sort of 
response love is, and this is to look at love in its primary concept. 


I. Primary Concept of Love 

In everyday usage the word "love” has many meanings. It is 
used to describe enthusiasm for frivolous excitement, a crass attach¬ 
ment to sensible satisfaction, a purely utilitarian regard for a person 
or thing, an ecstatic fascination for works of art, a selfless devotion 
to fatherland, friends or God. We attribute all these meanings to love 
in our daily usage. A sportsman is said to love sport, a gourmand to 
love food, a tradesman to love his tools, a musican to love music. 
When a Frenchman leaps to death in battle with the cry “pour la 
gloire de la France” on his lips, it is not said that he gave his life for 
the love of France? Did not Damon pledge his life for the love of 
Pythias? Are not the martyrs said to have died for the love of God? 
The use of the term "love” in all these expressions is recognized as 
legitimate in our everyday speech. 1 

However there are those who maintain that to use “love” in 
connection with many of the above is to be guilty of an improper 


1 Confer J. Ruther, Prdgungen von der Ehrllchkelt der Begriffe (Mflnster, 
1946), 63 ff. 
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use of language. Fr. Gerald Vann maintains that one may speak of 
love only where it is a question of an unselfish devotion to another 
person; anything less than this may not bear the name of love. 1 We 
might quote also another more important witness, Max Scheler, who 
says that anything that is given only the value of the agreeable is not 
susceptible of love. Accordingly there can be no such thing as a love 
of food, which attracts merely on the level of the agreeable; there is 
an enjoyment of, an interest in, and a feeling of agreeableness with 
regard to food, but there can never be a love of food. Likewise if the 
value of a person is set only on the level of the agreeable, then one 
does not love that person but merely places him at the service of 
one’s sensual feeling or pleasure; such a relation is absolutely cold 
and loveless. 1 

But St. Bonaventure is on the side of common usage in that he 
considers it legitimate to speak of “the love of food”, “the love of 
excitement” and in general to use all those other expressions which 
certain philosophers describe as an improper use of language. To him 
it is just as proper to speak of a man’s love for wine or of a man’s 
love for money, 4 as it is to speak of a saint’s love for God. He allows 
himself these expressions in virtue of his primary concept of love. 

It is worthy of remark that in all the expresions above, the term 
“love” is taken in conjunction with another term which serves to 
indicate the object of love. Also it should be noted that where the 
object of different loves is the same, as it is in the case where one 

* Confer Gerald Vann O.P., “Nature and Grace,” Orate Fratres, Vol. 
XXI, Jan. 1947, 98. 

1 Confer Max Scheler, Wesen und For men der Sympathie (second edi¬ 
tion, Bonn, 1923), 194 ff. The third edition of this work was not available 
to us, and, in any case, in so far as we have been able to ascertain, it does 
not differ in substance from the second edition with regard to the passages 
we have used. 

4 Sent. 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 1; II, 125b; Propter se ... aliquid diligere 
amore concupiscentiae non est alter!us gratia, sed ibi slstere sicut ebriosus 
diiigit vinum propter se. Propter aliud est alterius gratia, sicut sobrius 
diligit potum propter salutem; Sermo de S. Bart hoi.; IX, 571b: Multa 
gravia sustinet homo pro eis quae diligit, ut patet de mercatoribus qui 
propter lucrum in multis periculis se exponunt. Bene ostendunt quod 
multum diligit lucrum, quia amor lucri facit pati multa. 

■S Prentice, The Psychology 
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person is loved with different kinds of love, that which differentiates 
the loves is their motive, and this motive is usually indicated by the 
addition of another term. Thus the expressions “love of friendship”, 
“love of benevolence”, “love of gratitude”, “love of concupiscence” 
are common expressions in which the terms that are added to the 
term “love” indicate the motive of the love. Even Scheler distinguishes 
various motives of love in that the three values, the vital (corporal), 
the psychic (the ego) and the personal (holy) specify the three forms 
of love.® 

But in St. Bonaventure’s primary concept of love there are no 
distinctions of this kind with regard to object or motive. From him 
love is present where you have a particular type of response of the 
affective potency, no matter what the object or the motive of the 
response may be. The distinction in which he is interested in this 
primary concept does not relate to the object or motive but to the 
response of the affective potency. Here he opposes love to the other 
affections where his response is of a different kind from what it is in 
love. Therefore let us expound the concept of love from the point 
of view of its being one particular type of activity of the affective 
potency. It is this concept which is most basic in St. Bonaventure 
and which will allow him to speak of the love of wine as well as of the 
love of God. 

Briefly, love is “affectus adhaesio respectu obiecti Now from an 
analysis of this dictum according to St. Bonaventure’s affective 
psychology, love resolves itself into the following: Love is that act 
of the will (as indicated by “affectus”), since affection pertains to the 
will 7 whereby it unites itself through the concupiscible appetite (as indi¬ 
cated by “adhaesio” 8 ) to any of the three kinds of good (as indicated 
by “objecti”, since the object of the will is said to be every good 8 ). 
Now in this description that which belongs peculiarly to love is the 


1 Confer Max Scheler, loc. cit. 

■ Confer Chapter two, note 18. The whole of this discussion will follow 
St. Bonaventure’s affective psychology as outlined in chapters one and two. 
7 Confer chapter one, page 22 ff. 

• Confer chapter one, note 24. 

• Confer chapter two, note 5. 
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fact that it is an adhaesio, because all the other elements it has in 
common with other affections. For example, all the affections, not 
only love, proceed from the will; all the affections ultimately have 
good as their object; there are other affections besides love that proceed 
proximately from the concupiscible appetite. But there is no other 
affections consists precisely in the actual union of the affective 
potency with a good; others may be related to this union either as 
effects of its presence or its absence, as is the case in joy and sadness, 
or because of danger of its cessation, as is the case in fear, 10 but none 
of them has it as its essence. Therefore it is the actual union which 
constitutes love a special affection distinct from all others. Hence, 
according to its basic affective concept love is the union of the con¬ 
cupiscible appetite with a good—the accent being placed on “union”. 11 

In order to understand the wide extension of such a concept of 
love it is necessary to call to mind the nature of the concupiscible 
appetite and the nature of the good, because these add considerable 
breadth to the possibility of an affectus adhaesio respectu obiecti. 

It will be recalled that the concupiscible appetite is given not 
only its ordinary act of appetition, but also those acts which result 
from activities which take place according to its two special modes of 
operation, namely, free will and synderesis. 1 * Therefore if any act 
whereby the concupiscible appetite is united with its object is an act 
of love, then it follows that an act of union which takes place according 
to these two special modes is also an act of love. Consequently any 


10 Confer chapter two, notes 30, 38, 40. 

11 Sent. 1, d. 10, a. 2, q. 2; I, 202b: Amor propriisslme nexus (est); 
Ibid., dub. 4; I, 206: Unitas didt conditionem omnls amoris, quonlam 
omnis amor est vis unitiva; Sent. 3, d. 32, a. 1, q. 1; III, 699a: Amor est 
quaedam affectio et vinculum amidtiae quoaiiqui ad invicem coliigantur: 
Sermo de S. Agnete, 2; IX, 508b: Principalis amoris ratio est quod est 
unitivus; Sermo de Purlf. B.V.M. 2; IX, 643b: Bonum et amor est vis 
unitiva; Sermo de Purif. B.V.M., 4; IX, 653b: Si enim, ut didt Dionysius, 
“amor est vis unitiva,” ubi maior est amor ibi maior et pax et unitas et 
concordia. For the quotation from Dionysius confer De Dlv. Nom., c. 4, 
n. 14 ff. (PO 3, 775 ff.). 

11 Confer chapter one, note 32. 
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act of union which takes place according to free will is an act of love, 
and consequently also — which may be surprising — any act of union 
which takes place according to synderesis is also an act of love. That 
makes an act of synderesis embracing moral good without deliberation 
on the part of the subject an act of love. True, the love will be a 
natural one, since it will follow the principle from which it is elicited, 
but it will be love nevertheless, since it fulfills the definition: affectus 
adhaesio respectu obiecti. 

But it is particularly the nature of the good that shows how vast 
the extension of this concept of love really is. According to St. Bona- 
venture everything is good which can be an object of the will, and 
there is nothing which cannot be an object of the will. 1 * Therefore 
wherever the concupiscible appetite unites itself with anything at 
all, there we have an act of love. It does not matter what the object 
may be, whether it be an animal or whether it be God, so long as the 
concupiscible appetite is united to it, an act of love is given. 

Though it is true that an act of love is given in all such cases of 
union, this sort of formulation could be considered vague. For the 
sake of concreteness it were better to consider the union of the con¬ 
cupiscible appetite with the good under its three separate aspects, 
for these represent the three modes of appeal which an object may 
have in concreto to the concupiscible appetite. 14 

First, the honest good is that which draws us by its own force and at¬ 
tracts us by its own dignity. 16 As would be expected this includes objects 
which have a purely ethical value. But it also includes those objects 
towards which we bear an unselfish devotion, since the reason why 
we proffer them such devotion is precisely because we see in them a 
value which attracts us by its own force and dignity, a value which 
demands service for its own sake, without consideration of our own 
advantage in such service. Therefore a person to whom this unselfish 
devotion is offered would certainly be such an honest good, since a 
person served for his own personality’s sake is served for the sake of 


“ Confer chapter two, notes 5 and 9. 
14 Confer chapter two, note 11. 

14 Confer chapter two, note 10. 
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his ultimate dignity (value). 1 ' It is problematic whether one’s country 
or works of art would belong to this class of good since it is difficult 
to determine whether they are embraced for their own sake or for 
the sake of the individual who embraces them. But if it is determined 
in any given case that there is seen in them a value which induces an 
unselfish devotion, then they would definitely pertain to the class of 
honest good. 

A useful good, as the name implies, is a good that is embraced for 
reasons of utility on the part of the one who embraces them. 17 The 
number of individual things included under such a class is myriad, 
since it can include not only the most insignificant but also the most 
sublime; it can include a stick or a stone, an angel or God. 

Lastly, the pleasurable good is one that is embraced solely for 
motives of pleasure. 18 This class likewise includes a myriad of indi¬ 
viduals, since it, too, will cover the most insignificant and the most 
sublime. 

Considering, then, the three classes of good, we can say that love 
is present when the concupiscible appetite embraces any honest, 
useful or pleasurable good. In practice this means that an act of love 
is present not only in the profound union, for example, of spouses, 
but also in the most prosaic attachments of utility and in the most 
insignificant of pleasure attachment. 1 ' 

Such a concept of love is broader at one extreme than that of 
Scheler who excludes from love any union that is merely on the level 
of the agreeable, saying that to speak of love for a thing which bears 


18 Sent. 1, d. 23, a. 1, q. 1; I, 405 a: Persona nomlnat mihl ultimum in 
genere rationalis naturae; sed rationalis sive intellectualis natura est 
nobilior inter creata, et rursus ultimum in ilia est completissimum quia ei 
nulla potest fieri additio ... Item persona dicit dignitatem. 

17 Confer chapter two, note 11. 

18 Ibid. 

18 Confer also J. Ruther. loc. cit., where he describes love in its most 
general concept as spiritual “turning-towards”, which comes down 
to much the same as St. Bonaventure’s concept. Confer also Fr. Sawicki, 
Philosophic der Liebe (Paderbom, 1924), 3ff., where he admits a love of 
the commonplace and the agreeable but points out that such objects are 
incapable of receiving such love as we can give man. 
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only the value of the agreeable is to be guilty of an improper use of 
language. 80 At the other extreme it is broader than that of Spinoza 
who would make love consist essentially in pleasure which is accom¬ 
panied by an external cause. 81 It is broader than Scheler’s because 
St. Bonaventure will admit that a union of the will with an object 
even on so low a level as that of the agreeable is truly love since 
therein is found an affectus aihaesio respectu obiecti. It is broader 
than Spinoza’s because St. Bonaventure finds love in unitive acts 
of the will that have nothing to do with pleasure. For example, many 
a union of utility may have nothing to do with pleasure, since the 
precise ratio under which the will embraces the object is its utility 
and not its pleasure potentiality. Likewise many a union with an 
honest good may at times be entirely disassociated from pleasure, 
and yet in the meantime persist as a deep love. As Scheler points out, 
love has nothing essentially to do with pleasure, since it can exist 
with or without it. The most that can be said is that love is the richest 
source of pleasure — and of pain too, as he wisely adds. 88 Matthew 
of Aquasparta, a disciple of St. Bonaventure, clearly defines the 
relation of pleasure to love in saying that it is a relation of effect to 
cause. 88 

But St. Bonaventure differs from both Scheler and Spinoza 
because his fundamental concept of love is different. Scheler conceives 
love as only one type of union, namely, that in which there is a motion 
from a lower to a higher value; he excludes all other unions from it. 
Spinoza conceives love not as any sort of union but as pleasure result¬ 
ing from an external cause. But St. Bonaventure, on the one hand, 
conceives love as any sort of union of the will with any sort of 
object and therefore he excludes no affective union from love. On 

10 Max Scheler, loc. cit. 

81 Spinoza, Eth., p. 3, prop. 30. 

88 Max Scheler, op. cit, 1691. 

88 Matt. Aquasparta, Quest. Disp., sec. 1, 409: Quoniam principalis 
actus voluntatis est amare, qui est alius a desiderio et delectatione, 
quoniam amor est causa delectationis, unde habent se sicut causa et affectus. 
Confer the saying of St. Bonaventure which implies the cause-effect rela¬ 
tion in Sermo de Fer. Quinta in Coen. Dom., 5; IX, 258a: Quanto maior est 
dilectio et unio, tanto maior est delectatio. 
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the other hand he does not hold that pleasure enters the essential 
concept of love at all. For him all that is required and necessary for 
love is that the will be united with an object. Thus he says: Amor 
propriissime nexus est. Love considered as an affection is no more 
and no less than union; thus considered, it abstracts altogether from 
object and motive, and takes into account only that common element 
which is found in all of those phenomena which in common usage are 
called love.* 4 

One final remark should be made about the concept of love as 
union, and that is, that the union in question is not conceived as 
something static but rather as something dynamic. The difference 
between love and another affection which is static can clearly be 
seen in a comparison between love and joy, for example. Joy is an 
affection which takes place without any motion at all; it is merely the 
delight taken in an object which is present and which pleases; the soul 
does not go out to seek the object.** Love, however, is a union that 
results from the soul’s going out of itself to unite itself with another 
object. In every love the element of the dynamic is always present.* 4 

II. The Importance of the Primary Concept of Love 

In modern times we often hear the expressions, “love transforms 
the lover into the beloved”, “a lover is enslaved by his love”, “love 
simplifies all things”, “love is the greatest of all the affections”, 
and in scholastic times it was a common expression that love is the 
principle of rectitude and obliquity. The immediate impulse is to 
apply all these expressions to the noblest of noble love and to exclude 
them from anything that is base or prosaic. Accordingly all the 
phenomena described by them are said to be due to the nobility of 
love and therefore they are not to be found in any pseudo-love that 
lacks this quality. But actually all these phenomena are not due to 
the quality of nobility, which admittedly is present in a selfless love, 
for they are found even in such a love simply by reason of the will’s 

“ Confer note 11. 

11 Confer chapter two, note 29 and 31. 

** Confer note 11. 
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being united with an object; they are independent of the notion of 
nobility and are found not only in a selfless love, but in any love at 
all, since they proceed from union which is present as the essence of 
all loves, even ignoble or prosaic love. 

Therefore the above expressions are applicable not only to the 
highest forms of love but to the lowest forms also since in these, 
too, love consists essentially in union. Hence to conceive love essen¬ 
tially as union is not just a mere abstraction which has indeed some 
vague unimportant correspondence in reality, but it is a real insight 
into the fundamental place of union in love, for many of the qualities 
of specifically different loves flow from the generic essence which is 
common to them all. It is true that within the species union may have 
different psychological import by reason of object or motive, so that 
the above expressions may be more profoundly significant in one 
love than in another, but, nevertheless, the generic essence of union 
still remains as the ultimate explanation of the phenomena described 
by these expressions. 

Now let us take the expressions separately and explain them 
within the framework of the basic concept of love. Let us discuss 
them as proceeding from some sort of union in every kind of love. 

A) Transformation through Love. 

The expression “love transforms the lover into the beloved” is 
found many times in the works of St. Bonaventure. 27 Often enough 
it is quoted from either Hugh of St. Victor or Dionysius. 28 Popularly 
the expression is given an interpretation something after this fashion. 
The lover is so captivated by the beauty of the beloved that he is 
forced by shame at the sight of his own unworthiness to try to imitate 
the beauty and goodness of the beloved so as to become less unworthy. 
Accordingly the transformation is seen as one of disposition, of 
attitude or of psychic qualities. 

27 For example confer Sent. 1, d. 15, p. 2, dub. 5; 1, 275b; Sent. 2, d. 
15, a. 1, q. 1; II, 393b; Ibid., d. 39, dub. 1; II, 916a; Sent. 3, d. 32, a. 1, 
q. 2; III, 700b; Sermo de S.P.N. Francis., 5; IX, 593b; Sermo de Nat. J. 
Bap., 1; IX, 542b; Sermo de Mar. Mag., 2; IX, 559a. 

28 Confer Hugh of St. Victor, Soliloq. de arrha animae, (PL 176, 954 ff); 
Dionysius toe. cit. 
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Such an interpretation indeed describes a phenomenon found in 
certain types of love and assigns a proximate reason for its occurrence. 
However it leaves out of consideration altogether the transformation 
which occurs in other types of love where the object is incapable of 
psychic imitation since it lacks a psychic being. It likewise fails to 
designate the fundamental reason for the transformation even in 
such a love as the one described above, and a fortiori in other less 
exalted forms of love. St. Bonaventure is convinced that a trans¬ 
formation takes place in every love, no matter what the object, 
motive, or form may be, and he sees the fundamental reason for this 
transformation in the fact of union. It is union which ultimately 
explains, he says, the transformation of every love. Therefore though 
he would not reject the above interpretation as a proximate expla¬ 
nation in certain cases, he would reject it as the fundamental expla¬ 
nation, since it cannot cover all the instances. Also he would demand 
even for these higher loves a more fundamental reason for the transfor¬ 
mation than the desire for psychic imitation, since this desire itself 
must be explained. 

Love transforms, according to St. Bonaventure, simply because 
love unites. By the very fact that one is united with an object one is 
forced to conform in action with the object while the union exists. 
That is the fundamental meaning of transformation in this con¬ 
nection. 2 * It does not mean anything so strong as a complete trans¬ 
formation into the beloved such that the lover loses his own per¬ 
sonality, for in the metaphysical order the union of love is a purely 
accidental one. 30 It means rather that the lover is transformed into 

*• Sent. 2, d. 15, a. 1, q. 1; II, 393 b: Amor, quia unit , transformare 
dicitur amantem in amatum, ut dicit Hugo; Ibid., d. 39, dub. 1; 11, 916a: 
Tanta est vis amoris ut transformet amantem in amatum; unde qui diligit 
iustitiam iustus fit et qui diligit iniquitatem iniquus fit; non ita est de actu 
intelligendi, nam et si aliquo modo conformet, non tamen transformet. Hoc 
autem contingit propter maiorem vim unionis quae consistit in ipso amore. 

30 Sent. 1, d. 10, a. 1, q. 2; I, 198a: Quando ego amo alium amor non 
exit a me ita ut recipiatur in alio, sed tantum a voluntate procedit, et quia 
est accidens ideo non recedit sed in voluntate subsistit. Ibid., q. 3; I, 199b: 
Ex hoc quod amans per amorem tendit in amatum nihil dat ei; alioquin 
nos daremus aliquid Deo cum ipsum amamus. Sent. 3, d. 14, a. 1, q. 3; III, 
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the likeness of the beloved and not into the beloved himself, to the 
extent that while he is united with him he will be like him in action, 
for his actions will be of such a kind that they will be in accord with 
the nature of the beloved.* 1 

We emphasize the fact that it is a transformation into the likeness 
of the beloved not only in order to exclude a total transformation 
as above, but also in order to indicate that union here brings about 
more than a mere change. Certainly some change does occur in the 
lover with every union, but actually it is more than just a formless 
change, because it is a change according to a pattern, the lover being 
fashioned in accord with the object with which he is united. The 
change in one union will be different from the change in another 
union because the object is different, and it is the object which con¬ 
ditions the change. This conditioned change, that is, change according 
to the object, is the transformation. 

That it is more than just a formless change, but is actually a 
change in accord with the object which causes the change can be 
seen from two examples which St. Bonaventure gives. First, he cites 
the example of a lover embracing some base object. By the very 
fact that he embraces this object he himself becomes base. By this 
same fact also, he automatically rejects whatever is opposed to this 
object — let us say the beautiful — since the will of its nature can 
embrace at the one time only one of two opposites. Therefore, while 
he is united with this object, his acts must conform to it and must 
be at variance with what is opposed to it. Therefore in this first 
example, the change is conditioned by or is in accordance with the 
baseness of the object which is embraced, and in this sense the lover 
is said to be transformed into the base object itself. Then in the 
second example, where the lover embraces some beautiful object he 

305b: Cum amo aliquem anima amando aliquo modo agit nihil tamen influit 
in amatum nec dilectum aliquid patitur vel recipit ab amante. 

** Sermo de Dom. 14, p. Pent. I; IX, 408a: Secundum Hugonem Iibro 
de arrha animae, “tanta est vis amoris ut talem te esse necesse sit quale 
illud est quod amas et cui per affectum coniungeris in ipsius simiiitudine 
transformaris: ad omne peccatum amor et timor ducit. Ut facias bene amas 
Deumet times Deum; ut autemfadas male amas mundum et timesmundum.” 
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is said, because of a similar line of reasoning, to be transformed into the 
beautiful object. Now in these two examples two changes appear in 
the soul, but they are two changes of an entirely different kind; in 
the one the soul is said to become base, and in the other it is said to 
become beautiful. The reason for the difference lies in the difference 
in the objects which condition the changes according to their own 
natures. Therefore the change is not without form but in fact follows 
the form of the object with which the soul is united. Because it follows 
this form the change is not called just a change but is called a trans¬ 
formation. The lover then is said to be transformed into the beloved 
object because what he does while united with the object must be in 
accord with its nature; for if he did not act in accord with it but 
acted against it, he would not remain in union with it.** 

St. Bonaventure gives us a general example of the transforming 
union of the affective potency with its object the union of a mirror 
with the image of the reflected object. A mirror receives the likeness 
of all the objects towards which it is turned — and in this sense 
becomes like or is transformed into them. If it is turned to an object 
it receives the likeness of this object, and if it is turned to another 
object it receives that likeness, and so on. Thus the mirror is said to 
be transformed into every separate object towards which it is turned. 
This transformation will then persist and must persist as long as the 
mirror remains in contact with the external object but will disappear 
when this contact is broken. In a similar manner the soul is transformed 
into all those objects with which it is united affectively, precisely 
because it is thus united, and this transformation lasts as long as 


** Sermo de Dom. 14 p. Pent. I; IX, 408a: Cum ergo secundum Hugo* 
nem libro de arrha anlmae "tanta est vis amoris ut talem te esse necesse sit, 
quale illud quod amas et cui per affectum conlungeris in ipsius similitudine 
ipsa quodam modo dilectionis societate transformarls” si anima convertit 
se super foedum per amorem transformatur in foedltatem, si super pulchrum 
in pulchritudinem. Confer also note 29. Concerning the will’s incapacity to 
embrace both of the opposites confer Sent. 3, d. 26, a. 2, q. 1; III, 570a: 
Sed affectio non sic, immo si appetit unum oppositorum rellquum odit, 
per se loquendo. Et ratio huius est quia affectiva magis unit ipsl affectlbili 
quam cognitlva cognoscibili .. Amor transformat amantem in amatum. 
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the union with the object lasts but disappears when the union is 
broken. 83 

This example of the mirror's reflecting an external object is very 
often applied to the union of the intellect with its object, but not 
so often to the union of the will with its object. Without going into the 
relative fitness of the example as applied to these two distinct in¬ 
stances, we can at least point out that St. Bonaventure sees the 
difference between the two unions precisely in this matter of trans¬ 
formation. In both cases there is certainly union with the object, 
but the unions are of a different kind since the one leads to trans¬ 
formation and the other only to some sort of conformity. In the 
intellectual union there is a certain conformity of the faculty with 
the object, but the conformity is not so great that the knower becomes 
transformed into the object which he knows (we exclude that “in¬ 
tentional being-other-as-other” which could be conceived as a trans¬ 
formation in a certain sense). No purely cognitional union forces him 
to act in accordance with the object which he knows, since in all such 
unions he is free to act in whatever way he chooses. That there is no 
such coercion in intellectual knowledge, that a man does not become 
like the things he knows, is clear at least from this fact that a holy 
person may know as much about human baseness as a man who 
lives a thoroughly wicked life, and yet remain a holy man. Such are 
any of the famous confessor saints. In the union of love, however, 
the lover does become transformed and becomes like the objects 
which he loves in that he is forced to act in accordance with them if 
the union is to be maintained at all; if he acts against them, then he 
is no longer in union with them. As an example of such transformation 
we may cite the penitents of the confessor saints. The saints knew 
human wickedness, but because they did not love it, they remained 
free from its taint whereas their penitents not only knew wickedness 
but loved it and in loving it they themselves became wicked. 84 

“ Sermode Mar . Mag. 2; IX, 559a: Ad quod se anima convertit, necesse 
est quod in ipsum transformetur, sicut speculum recipit similitudinem 
eius ad quod se convertit. It is clear from the context that this “conversion 
is not cognitive as might be supposed at first glance, but affective. 

84 Confer note 29. The examples are clearly our own interpolation. 
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Though it is said that love transforms simply because it unites, 
it should also be noted finally that transformation has its degrees. 
It will not always be of the same degree of likeness, but will be more 
complete in one instance than in another. With union serving as 
basis for transformation it naturally follows that the degree of likeness 
attained depends upon the degree of union. Certainly there are such 
degrees of union, as is clear from experience; for one could not say 
that an inconsequential pleasure attachment is as deeply unitive as 
a heroic devotion of a man to his wife, of a saint to God. Therefore 
where the degree of union is deep the transformation will be more 
complete than where the union is only of a superficial kind.* 8 Hence 
the selfless love of spouses, for example, where the union is most 
intense, would give rise to a more complete transformation than a 
love that is based only on the value of the pleasurable where the 
union is most insignificant. It is probably on account of the striking 
nature of the transformation of a really deep love that popular 
opinion would reserve transformation only to such a love and exclude 
it from all that is selfish, superficial or prosaic. But actually even in 
these latter loves a transformation also takes place, though admittedly 
of a less striking and less noble kind.** 

B) Love, the Principle of Simplicity and Composition. 

A man’s will is as simple or as composite as his love. By the will’s 
being simple we mean that its affective energies are without division 
or dissipation because they are concentrated on one or a few objects; 


** Sent. 2, d. 15, a. 1, q. 1; II, 393b: Quod maximum natum uniri 
alter! maxime natum est ei configurari et conformari. 

** St. Bonaventure denies to God’s love for creatures any transforming 
effect on God’s part, because His love is not an affection which makes Him 
tend to creatures; rather it makes Him draw others to Himself. In this case 
the lover (God) makes the beloved conform to Himself rather than vice 
versa. Confer Sent. 3, d. 32, a. 1, q. 2; III, 701a: Ad illud quod obiicitur 
quod amor transformat amantem in amatum, dicendum quod illud verum 
est de amore affectionis qui fadt in alterum tendere; sed amor divinus non 
est amor affectionis indinans ad alterum, sed potius alia indinans et tra- 
hens ad selpsum. Unde amor divinus potius transformat et conformat 
amata ipsi amanti quam e converso. 
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by its being composite we mean that its affective energies are divided 
in the sense that they are scattered over many distinct objects. Now 
love is the principle of such simplicity and compostion, because with 
every act of love we unite ourselves with an object, and with every 
union there comes about a further composition in the soul, and with 
that a further scattering of energy. Therefore if the number of our 
loves is great, then the composition is great, but if it is small then 
the composition is small. To put it the other way, if the number of 
our loves is small, the simplicity is great (for example, we say that 
a man is of simple intention if he has but one love which totally 
absorbs his whole attention), but if it is great then the simplicity is 
small .* 7 However since there is a twofold way of loving a number of 
objects, there is room here for a distinction with regard to the many 
loves’ constituting the soul in composition. If the many objects are 
loved as many (multa ut multa), that is, as objects totally unrelated 
to one another and not related in any single love, then such love of 
the many renders the soul composite. But if, on the other hand, the 
many are loved as related to one main object (multa ut unum); as 
related in one central love, then such love of the many does not 
render the soul composite, but rather makes for simplicity since all 
the loves go to reinforce and consolidate the one central love. The 
will, therefore, is more simple in having this type of love of the many 
than in not having it.** In this matter love is like a fire, the more it 
is scattered and divided the more it is diminished, but the more it is 
brought together the more it is increased.** 


* 7 Sermo de Dom. 14 p. Pent. 1; IX, 407b: Quot res cor diligit, tot sibi 
unit et componit, eo quod amor give humanus give divinus est vis unitiva, 
secundum beatum Dionysium: quanta enim cor plura et dlversa terrena 
diligit, tanto composltus redditur. Confer Dionysius, toe. cit. 

11 Sent. 3, d. 31, a. 3, q. 2; III, 691 b: Diligere multa est dupliciter; aut 
multa ut multa aut multa relata ad unum... Hinc est quod caritas ex 
converslone sui ad multa et dilatatione non dispergetursedpotius colligitur. 
The same argument that is applied here specifically to charity may also 
be applied to love on a purely human level. 

*• Sermo de Assum. B.V.M.6; IX, 704b, (a poor reportatio): Natura 
enim amoris est natura ignis, qui, quanto plus spargitur et dividitur, tanto 
amplius minuitur, et quanto plus adunatur, tanto plus augmentatur. 
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If love is the principle of this simplicity and composition it is so 
because of its unitive power, since simplicity and composition are 
respectively the absence and presence of division, and division in 
this instance comes about through the union of the will. 40 

We see here again the importance of the primary concept of love 
as union. Union explains simplicity and composition, i. e., concentra¬ 
tion and dissipation, and that, not only on the level of the highest 
forms of love, but also on the level of the most insignificant. 

C) The Subjection of Love. 

In its most extreme form the subjection of love finds its formula¬ 
tion in the expression, “the lover is enslaved by his love,” by which 
is meant that the lover is so much in need of and so subject to the 
beloved that there is no moment, no thought, no energy which he 
is not willing to dedicate to the service of his love. Such subjection 
evidently presumes a very deep love. Possibly it is the very depth 
of the love, however, that hides the rather simple explanation of its 
subordinating quality. St. Bonaventure maintains that every love, 
by the very fact that it is a voluntary union, must subject the lover 
in some way to the beloved; for if the union is voluntary, as it is in 
love, and he desires to preserve and increase it, he is in that very 
desire made subject to the beloved. 41 Naturally the desire to preserve 
and increase the union is more intense in some loves than in others 
because of the difference in the intensities of the loves themselves. 
Consequently the subjection which love brings differs considerably 
from love to love according to the intensity of the desire. Thus in the 
example above the desire for union is extremely vehement and 
consequently the subjection which it brings reaches limits which seem 
to approach slavery. 40 But there are other loves where the desire for 


44 Confer note 37. 

41 Sent. 2, d. 21, a. 2, q. 3; II, 503a: Tanta est vis amoris ut amantem 
amato quodam modo subiiciat. 

41 Actually the expressions “the enslavement of love”, “love’s slavery” 
and other similar expressions may seem a little dangerous in that they tend 
to compromise the essential freedom of the love about which they are 
spoken. However if they are taken in the sense of voluntary and totally 
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union is not so vehement and consequently the resultant subjection 
is not so far reaching. But it is to be noted that subjection is a pheno¬ 
menon attendant of both these different loves, and this, because 
union is present to both of them. 4 * In the case of the vehement love, 
it is not the vehemence that makes for the subjection but the actual 
union of the will; that which the vehemence contributes is only the 
intensity of the subjection. In the case of the superficial love the sub¬ 
jection is likewise due to union, and if the subjection is not profound 
that is due to the superficial nature of the union. But in both cases, 
in the highest and in the lowest forms of love, it is because of the 
fact that love is unitive that love subjects, because wherever there 
is union of a voluntary kind there is also need and dependence, which 
is the same as saying that wherever there is love there is subjection. 44 

D) Love, the Greatest of the Affections. 

The statement that love is the greatest of the affections is true of 
the higher forms of love exclusively only if “greatest” is taken in the 
sense of “most generous”. 45 In this case the lower forms must evi¬ 
dently be excluded because that which renders them lower forms is 
precisely their lack of generosity or selflessness. But if “greatest” is 
taken to mean most basic, primary, or fundamental, then there is 
no form of love about which it cannot be said that it is the greatest 
of the affections because all forms have as their essence affective 
union. For it is under this aspect of its being a union that love is 
said to be the origin of all the other affections and in this sense most 

absorbing service, as they are above, then there is little danger in them. In 
fact in this sense, they describe love’s greatest glory, namely, the need to 
give. Confer here Kierkegaard’s brilliant analysis of love’s “need” in his 
Works of Love, (trans. by David E. Swenson and Lilian M. Swenson. 
Princeton, 1946) 9f. 

4 * Confer note 41. 

44 Sent. 1, d. 1, dub. 12; I, 44b: Ubi est unio ad alterum ibi est depen¬ 
dents et indigentia. 

44 Sent. 3, d. 32, a. 1, q. 1; III, 698b: Verbum diligendi impositum est 
ab ipsa liberalitate affectionis se ipsam alteri communicantis. From the 
context it is clear that this text refers to “amor amicitiae.” 
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basic. 4 * Hence when we consider love as the most basic affection we 
do so without distinction as to forms, motives or objects, and consider 
it only according to its primary concept. 

The proof that love, considered as union, is the greatest of the 
affections is drawn from the City of God . 47 There St. Augustine 
resolves the four affections, desire, joy, fear and sorrow, into terms 
of love. These four affections are evidently considered as four genera 
under which all other affections may be included, so that if they 
proceed from love, their inferiors will also thence proceed. 4 * 

Desire derives from love in that it is directed to the future posses¬ 
sion of the object in love. Joy, on the other hand, is related to love 
as an effect of the present possession of the beloved object, since joy 
is the delight taken in a possessed good. These two affections are 
positive derivatives of love since they are concerned with actual 
possession. The other two affections, fear and sorrow, however, 
would be considered negative since they derive from love through 
the breaking of love’s union. Fear, like desire, is of the future. In 
fear one flies from something that may lead to the dispossession of 
a present good, to the rupture of one’s union with a beloved object. 
On the other hand, sorrow, like joy, is of the present. It is the affec¬ 
tion which one feels when that dispossession from the beloved object 
has become actual. Both the affections, then, presume love, since if one 
did not love the object the possession of which is menaced by some 
future evil, one would never experience the fear of losing it, or if one 
did not love the object one has lost one would never grieve its loss. 4 * 


44 Sent. 1, d. 10, a. 1, q. 2; 1,198b: Amor est affectus intimus et primus 
quia origo omnium aliarum. 

47 Ibid.; 1,197b: Affectlo enim amoris est prima inter omnes affectiones 
et radix omnium aliarum, sicut ostendit Augustinus in pluribus lods, 
maxlme in decimo quarto de Civitate Dei. 

44 Actually this generic classification differs from that of Cicero which 
seems to have been generally accepted in St. Bonaventure’s time (confer 
chapter two, note 46). However it is clear that St. Bonaventure considered 
that the proof for the origin of these four affections in love proves the same 
origin also for all the other affections. 

44 St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, c. 7, n. 2 (PL 41, 410). For the actual 
text see chapter two, note 50. 

6 Prentice, The Psychology 
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E) Love , the Principle of Rectitude and Obliquity . 

Rectitude consists in the right order of a potency to its object; 
obliquity is the lack of such order. 60 In this instance the potency is 
the will and the object is God. 61 When, therefore, the will is in its 
proper relation to God it is “rectus”, but if the relation be disordered 
then it is “obliquus”. In practice the will is “rectus” if it loves God 
above all things and “obliquus” if it loves something other than God 
more than God. 62 

St. Bonaventure draws the doctrine contained in his dictum that 
love is the principle of such rectitude and obliquity from the oft- 
quoted City of God, wherein an ordered love serves as the foundation 
of the heavenly city and a disordered one as the foundation of the 
diabolical city. 68 He was probably influenced too by St. Anselm’s 
Dialogue on Truth, wherein rectitude is defined as justice and is 
located in the will. 64 

It is clear from the description given above of rectitude and 
obliquity and from the sources whence St. Bonaventure drew his 
doctrine that these two notions are primarily ethical and only re¬ 
motely psychological. However since the two reasons which St. Bo¬ 
naventure gives for love’s serving in function of principle of such 
rectitude and obliquity are based on the primary concept of love, 


so Sent. 3, d. 34, p. 1, a. 2, q. 2; III, 749a: Rectitudo consistit in ordine 
potentiae ad obiectum. 

#1 Ibid., q. 1; III, 746b: Rectitudo maxime consistit circa voluntatem 
et affectionem; Sent . 2, d. 5, a. 3, q. 1; II, 154a: Nuilus est rectus nisi is 
qui sursum est conversus et qui habet caput mentis ad divina; Ibid.; II, 
155a: In conversione ad Deum attenditur rectitudo substantiae spirituals 
quantum ad eius mentem, maxime ratione partis motivae; nec potest esse 
recta nisi actu vel habitu sit ad Deum conversa. 

61 Ibid., d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 1; II, 125b: Rectitudo enim mentis consistit 
radicaliter in amore. Amor autem rectus esse non potest si aliquid diligit 
supra Deum vel aeque vel aliquid diligit propter se et Deum propter aliud. 

68 St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei , 11, c. 33; 14, c. 28 (PL 41, 346 f. 435): 
confer also De Gen. ad Lit., 11, c. 15, n. 19 f. (PL 34, 436f); Enarr. in Ps.,9, 
n. 15 (PL 36, 124); Ps. 122, n. 1 (PL 37, 1629). 

64 St. Anselm, Dial, de Ver., c. 12 (PL 158, 479f); confer also De Lib. 
Arbit., cc3 and 13 (PL 158, 492f, 505f); De Con. Virg., c. 3 (PL 158, 435). 
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the inclusion of this dictum is a purely psychological discussion may 
be permitted, since it shows again the importance of this primary 
concept, not indeed this time in the psychological sphere but in the 
ethical. 

The first reason he gives is that love is the root of all the affections. 
This would imply, more than anything else, that love rather than 
any other affection is the principle of rectitude, since it is the most 
important and somehow the origin of all the others. But it does not 
explain why love is such a principle. This explanation is found in the 
second reason which he gives, namely, that love transforms the lover 
into the beloved. According to what has been explained in this 
connection, the lover, by the very fact that he unites himself with one 
object must exclude its opposite and conform himself to the object 
which he embraces. Therefore the lover, in embracing God, excludes 
what is opposed to God and conforms himself to what pleases God. 
Thus he is rendered “rectus” because he loves nothing more than he 
loves God. But should he love something that is opposed to God he 
thereby excludes God and sets himself up against Him and prefers 
another object to Him. Thus he becomes “obliquus” because there 
is something which he loves more than he loves God. 8 * 

Both these reasons are based on the primary concept of love. In 
the first, the love which is the root of all the affections is love taken 
simply as affective union, from which union all other affections 
somehow derive their origin. In the second, the love which trans¬ 
forms is no more than the love which unites. Therefore the love 
which is the principle of rectitude and obliquity is understood simply 
as the love which is union. No quality which may pertain to any one 
particular form of love alone need enter its concept. All that is 
necessary is that there be present that which constitutes the essence 
of all love, namely, voluntary union. 


** Ibid., d. 41, a. 2, q. 2; II, 952b: Amor est prindpium rectitudlnis 
et obliquitatis, sicut ostendit Augustinus; unde bonus amor est fundamen- 
tum civitatis Dei et malus fundamentum civitatis diaboli. Et ratio huius 
est quia amor est radix omnium affectionum et tantae inhaerentiae ut 
transformet amantem in amatum. 

6 * 
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DIVISIONS OF LOVE 

The question could arise as to whether St. Bonaventure can 
really admit a division within love, since he maintains that the 
essential of every love is voluntary union, and nothing more. In 
answer to such a question he would say that in maintaining this 
position he does not mean thereby to deny that there are different 
forms of love but merely to designate love’s fundamental psycho¬ 
logical setting. The question of the divisions of love is a more proxi¬ 
mate one than that of its basic essence. He would further maintain 
on the precise question of the possibility of division, that far from 
militating against it, this fundamental concept furnishes a basis on 
which the division may safely be made, since the different forms of 
love can be based on the difference in union with regard to object, 
motive and deliberation. 

About the possibility of division, then, there is no doubt. But it 
should also be added that there is likewise no doubt about its neces¬ 
sity; for his basic concept absolutely demands division from the 
point of view of a proximate analysis. The fundamental concept is 
important from the point of view of a remote approach to love, but 
from a proximate viewpoint it has but little to contribute to the 
intimate understanding of particular loves. It is absolutely necessary 
that it be reinforced by division if the intricacies of the subject are 
to be appreciated. To say that the love of a man for his wife, of a 
mother for her child, of a gourmand for food all have this in common 
that they are a union of will, tells us but little, phenomenologically 
speaking, of their loves. In order to understand these separate loves 
we must also know their separate object, motive and manner of 
embracing. We must know this much of every love, if we are to under¬ 
stand it. Therefore St. Bonaventure introduces into this basic con- 

84 
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cept divisions that are based for the most part on the motive of 
union, but also at times on the object and the mode of embracing. 
In this manner he covers most of the forms of love that are generally 
admitted, though it should also be added that with regard to some 
of the more common loves, he does little more than classify them 
according to their form. It is thus, for example, that he treats parental 
and filial love and love of countrymen. 

Even those who do not have such a broad concept of love as 
St. Bonaventure feel the necessity of admitting different forms of 
love, even within their more restricted concepts. Before going into 
St. Bonaventure’s classification, it would be interesting to review 
briefly some of these other divisions of love. Here we select two, 
namely, that of Stendal and that of Scheler. We select that of Stendal 
because it enjoyed a certain repute during the last century and be* 
cause even though his work is no longer held in high regard on account 
of its rather superficial and even artificial quality, it typifies a certain 
popular approach to the divisions of love, where love is taken in his 
narrow sense. That of Scheler is of course chosen for the obvious rea¬ 
son that he is the doyen in modern times of the psychologists of love. 

Stendal maintains that there are four different forms of love, 
namely: 

1) Amour-passion in which the lover finds the crystallization of 
all worth or of all that is valuable to him concentrated in the person 
of the beloved. Such love is serious, totally absorbing, timeless and 
alterocentric. "Passion” is not taken in the sense of physical passion 
but in the sense of vehemence of spirit — though usually the physical 
accompanies the spiritual but not necessarily so, and in any case 
even when it is present it is not accented for its own sake. This is the 
highest form of love, an example of which may be found, he says, 
in the love of Abelard and Heloise. 

2) Amour-goOt which can very well be equated with the chivalry 
or gallantry common in the eighteenth century. Such love is delicate 
in sentiment, spirited, always according to good form, but worldly 
wise and regulated by its own interests. It lacks the profundity and 
timelessness of the “amour-passion”. 
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3) Amour physique which is based only on the physical and which, 
though at times it may know its extreme delight, is dry and without 
great personal significance. 

4) Amour de vaniti wherein a woman is loved only as an adorn¬ 
ment of one’s household, since she happens to be the type which at 
the moment is d la mode. Such loves, he says, are well known in 
France. 1 

Scheler bases his divisions of the forms of love on the fundamental 
divisions of all acts. All acts, he says, are fundamentally divided into 
the vital (or corporal), the psychic (or ego) and the spiritual (or 
personal). Accordingly love represents itself in three forms, namely, 
vital (or passion) love, psychic love of the ego, individual and spiritual 
love of the person. This, too, is the order of their eminence, the vital 
being the lowest form, the spiritual the highest and the psychic the 
intermediate form. To every love is attached a special determined 
value (following the value that is attached to the acts on which the 
love is based). To the vital is attached the values of the noble, the 
vulgar or the base, to the psychic, the values of knowledge and 
beauty (cultural), and to the spiritual, the value of the holy or pro¬ 
fane. The highest love in the first form is that which is based on the 
value of the noble; the highest in the second is the love of the ego 
which is based on a cultural value; the highest in the third is the 
love of the person qua person, that is, the love of the person in so 
far as he carries the value of the holy. 2 

Both of these men have, it is clear, a concept of love which is 
far different from that of St. Bonaventure. According to Stendal 
love apparently can only be given by a man to a woman and vice 
versa, but never to a member of the same sex. His concept is somehow 

1 Confer De Stendal (Beyle), De L’Amour, chapter one. The description 
of his famous twofold process of crystallization is to be found in chapters 
two to twelve. For a short criticism of this process see Karl Jaspers, Psycho¬ 
logic der Weltanschauungen (Berlin, 1925), 129. Jaspers has also some 
pertinent and penetrating remarks to make about the “amour-golit”; 
confer ibid., 126. It should however be said in justice to Stendal that his 
work is not without merit, for at times he reveals deep insight into certain 
phases of love, particularly with regard to feminine psychology of love. 

2 Confer Max Scheler, op. cit., 194 ff. 
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based on sex — not that he would overemphasize it in the highest 
form of love. Scheler’s concept is not so narrow but at the same time 
it is not so broad as St. Bonaventure’s, since he does not admit a 
love of the agreeable or, presumably, of the useful. But both of them 
feel the necessity for division within their concept of love, and in 
this they illustrate the point that no matter how narrow the concept, 
there is usually room for and necessity of division within it into its 
different forms. 

Such necessity is even more apparent in a case like St. Bona¬ 
venture’s where the primary concept is so enormously broad. 

In St. Bonaventure one finds expression in which “amor” is 
limited by the addition of such terms as “naturalis”, “socialis", 
"libidinosus”, “concupiscentiae”, “amicitiae”, “complacentiae”, 
“beneficentiae”, “fruitionis”, “usus” — to quote only some of them. 
Such expressions represent his more or less distinct forms of love. 
It were tedious to describe all of these at random; therefore it were 
wise to arrange them according to the four following classes: na¬ 
tural love, selfinterested love, selfless love, and ordinate love, the 
latter being a class which is based solely on the morality of the love. 

I. Natural Love 

In the first sense of the term, natural love is that which is opposed 
to supernatural love. In this sense it means any love which is per¬ 
formed from a purely natural motive, that is, which is neither accom¬ 
panied nor influenced by the gift of grace. Hence it is clear that natu¬ 
ral love here includes every form of love which is not supernatural.’ 

* Sent. 3, d. 34, p. 2, a. 1, q. 2; III, 758b: Amor naturalis dupliciter 
dlcitur; uno modo qui est cum ipsa natura plantatus; alio modo qul est 
ex natural! affectu et voluntario exercitio acquisitus sine gratiae dono. 

Alszeghy maintains that St. Bonaventure uses the expression amor 
naturalis in four different senses, namely, 1, as an instinct of nature; 2, as 
an indeliberate act; 3, as the love of a man who is not in the state of grace; 
4, as an act of love which lower nature can posit: confer Z. Alszeghy S.J., 
Die Theorie der Gottesliebe bei dem HI. Bonaventura (Rome, Analecta Ore- 
goriana, 1946), 109—10. We, however, prefer our arrangement since it is 
more in line with our purpose here. Likewise in the general divisions of 
love we shall disregard his primary division of love into: 1, thing-accented 
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As an instance of the distinction between natural love in this sense 
and the supernatural love to which it is opposed we can read the 
following, where supernatural love is ascribed to grace alone and 
distinguished from the love which is based solely on nature: 

(That is a supernatural) affection which, for the love of Christ is 
ready to hate what it is naturally inclined to love, or conversely, 
to love what it is naturally inclined to hate. Such is the affection 
which despises life, honours, and everything desirable and which, 
for the sake of God, loves those who persecute and injure us; and 
this is the affection which alone makes us a member of the family 
of God and which God accepts and rewards; and this is not from 
nature but from grace alone. 4 

This sense of natural love is not important for our purpose here, 
since the distinction is not known de facto from reason alone. 

The second sense of the term, however, is important from the 
point of view of a purely psychological classification since it includes 
some of the better known forms of love. According to this sense that 
love is natural in which the union takes place because of some in¬ 
clination in man’s nature whereby he tends to unite himself to cer¬ 
tain objects. 6 Within the limits of this natural love St. Bonaventure 
sees three distinct forms, namely, the love of synderesis, the love of 
one’s own convenience, and family love. Let us take these three loves 
separately. 


physical; 2, thing-accented ecstatic; 3, person-accented physical; 4, person- 
accented ecstatic; see ibid., 6.This is a division which is of service primarily 
for the problem of amour disintiressi as posited by Rousselot in his “Pour 
L'Histoire de l’Amour au Moyen Age” in the Beitrdge zur Geschichte der 
Philosophic des Mittelalters, VI (Munster, 1908). This problem, however, 
will not concern us here, since Alszeghy has already treated it at great 
length. 

4 Sent . 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 1; 11, 126 ab: (Supematuralis est) affectus 
quando id ad quod diligendum naturaliter inclinatur, amore Christi paratus 
est odire; vel e converso, quando id ad cuius odium naturaliter inclinatur, 
paratus est amare. Et talis est affectus qui contemnit vitam et honores et 
omne desiderabile, et amat odientes se et laedentes propter Deum; et hie 
est solus affectus qui Deo famulatur et quern Deus acceptat et remunerat; 
et hie non est a natura sed solum a gratia. 

4 Confer note 3. 
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A) The Natural Love of Synderesis. 

As was said above, synderesis is ultimately the instinctive ten¬ 
dency of the affective potency to its final end, beatitude, and proxi- 
mately the tendency to honest good through which beatitude is 
obtained. The natural love of synderesis, then, is the love which 
results from the will’s uniting itself with honest good in an instinctive 
and indeliberate way. 6 It is said to be natural because it is of the 
very nature of man, so much so in fact, that if it were removed his 
nature would not remain intact, since it would be lacking with regard 
to its final end. 7 It is also said to be without deliberation since it is 
an instinctive love whereby independently of any conscious desire 
on his part, man must love honest good; being “ad unum determina- 
tus” he is not free to choose its opposite. 8 

Because of its instinctive quality this kind of natural love is 
opposed not only to supernatural acquired or social love but also 
to deliberate love. 9 This opposition distinguishes it from all other 
natural loves, because no matter how strong the tendency to the 
object is in other natural loves, there is always in them some element 
of the deliberate. But in this love there is absolutely no deliberation 


• De Perf. Evang. q. 2, a. 3; V, 162a: Est insertus homini amor sui 
esse continui, amor honesti et amor commodi. See also chapter one notes 
36—40. 

7 Confer chapter one, note 37. This is an instance of the scholastics’ 
insistence on questions of final causality and their rigid application of 
teleological principles. Such insistence can also be seen in Aristotle from 
whom the scholastics derived their impetus in the matter, and before him 
in Plato. 

8 Sent. 3, d. 31, a. 1, q. 1; III, 675a: Si tu quaeras unde hoc est quod 
amor naturalis unit inseparabiliter et amor caritatis non; dicendum quod 
hoc est quia caritas est habitus regulativus et directivus voluntatis deli- 
berativae quae est ad opposita secundum statum viae. Amor vero naturalis 
respicit ipsam inclinationem naturae quae est ad unum determinata. Ideo 
dilectum ex caritate potest esse odiosum propter voluntatis vertibilitatem 
quamvis quod naturaliter diligitur semper sit amabile propter ipsius 
naturae determinationem. 

8 As is done, for example in the text quoted in note 8 and also in the 
following: Ibid. d. 29, a. 1, q. 1; III, 638a: Magis competit ordo amore 
deliberativo quam natural!. 
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at all. Such lack of deliberation may detract from the personal nobility, 
interest and merit of the love, yet it also denominates it as, in one 
sense, the most fundamental form of love, because while man is man 
it will always be given, since it follows his very nature. Because of 
the basic sense in which “natural” is taken in this love, we could 
possibly define the relation of this natural love to other natural loves 
by saying that it follows a tendency of the nature whereas the others 
follow only a tendency within the nature. 

This form of natural love is therefore distinguished first of all by 
reason of its object, namely, honest good, and secondly by reason 
of the manner in which the object is embraced, namely instinctively. 

B) The Love of One’s Own Convenience (Amor Libidinosus). 

There is an inclination planted in man’s nature whereby he tends 
to those things which may be of service to him in one capacity or 
another, for no other reason than that of their utility. The love 
which results from this tendency is called amor commodi — the love 
of the useful or the convenient. 10 This is the second form of natural 
love. 

Because of the essentially ego-centric quality of this natural love, 
it also bears the title of libidinous love; for in the terminology of 
St. Bonaventure libido is used to describe that tendency whereby 
man loves his own proper good. 11 A libidinous love is then described 
as one that is recurvus and privatus. It is called recurvus because it 
goes out to the object but turns back in again to the subject; privatus 
because the sole motive of the union is the personal convenience 
of the lover. 12 Hence it is clear that a libidinous love, in this terminol¬ 
ogy, includes much more than a purely sensual love with which it is 

10 Confer note 6. See also St. Anselm, Monolog, c. 1 (PL 158, 145—6) 
whence St. Bonaventure probably drew his doctrine. 

11 Sent. 2, a. 2, q. 1; II, 888 b: Libido est quo quis amat bonum pro- 
prium. 

11 Ibid., d. 5, a. 2, q. 1; II, 150b: Libido est fundamentum civitatis 
diaboli... Libidinosus amor (est) ad se recurvus et amor privatus. It is 
clear that St. Bonaventure is here again under Augustinian influence; 
confer St. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, 11, c. 33; 14, c. 28 (PL 41, 346 f, 436); 
De Gen. ad Lit., 11, c. 15, n. 19 (PL 34, 436 f.). 
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apt to be identified. A purely sensual love would indeed be included 
under this form since therein the lover seeks only his own personal 
good and not that of the beloved, but it by no means exhausts its 
content. The relation of the one to the other can be described by 
saying that every purely sensual love is a libidinous love, but not 
vice versa since there are other libidinous loves which are not purely 
sensual. Consequently 'libidinous love” is regarded as a much 
broader term than "sensual love” since it includes every love in 
which the lover loves himself more than the object of his love, and 
that, by reason of a natural tendency within him. 18 

C) Family Love. 

This is the third form of natural love. It is different from the first 
two in that it implies an entirely different sort of relation. The first 
two are essentially ego-centric, whereas this form is based on an 
inclination which is by nature altero-centric, since one loves the 
members of one’s family simply because they are such and not for 
one’s own sake. Consequently we have here already within the scope 
of natural love some degree of nobility or selflessness. 

It is apparent that within the family there are different kinds of 
love; therefore, for the sake of order, it were better that each distinct 
love be treated separately. 

There is no doubt that St. Bonaventure’s treatment of the ques¬ 
tion of family love presumes Aristotle’s Ethics as basis. 14 Besides, 


ls Sent. 3, d. 29, a. 1, q. 3; III, 645a: Ad illud quod obiicitur quod 
amor caritatis tollit curvitatem naturae; dicendum quod quaedam est 
curvitas naturae quae sonat in vitium et corruptionem; quaedam quae 
respicit ipsius naturae intrinsecam inclinationem. Prima est quae diligit se 
plus quam Deum, secunda est qua quis diligit se plus quam proximum. 
Gratia autem superveniens primam corrigit et tollit, secundam vero dirigit 
et cum ea currit. 

For the problem of the “curvitas naturae” as posited in this text confer 
St. Bernard, Serm. in Cant. Cant. serm. 24, n. 6ff ; serm 80, n. 3 ff. (PL 
183, 897 ff., 1167 ff.); Epist. 11, n. 5 (PL 182,112). Confer also De Diligendo 
Deo, c. 8 (PL 182, 987 f.) where the same doctrine is suggested. 

14 Confer Sent. 3, d. 29, a. 1, q. 1; III, 646 ff. and Aristotle, Eth. VIII, 
10. (1060 bf.). 
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it is woven into a theological question on the order of preference 
between filial and parental love. Now in view of the fact that it is 
difficult to disentangle the psychology from the theology and in view 
of the fact also that St. Bonaventure takes the Ethics for granted 
throughout his whole question, it were better to go directly to Aris¬ 
totle and proceed according to his exposition rather than that of 
St. Bonaventure. Actually the doctrine is the same in both; it is only 
that the presentation is more explicit in Aristotle. Therefore our 
division and exposition will follow his. 

a) Parental Love. Parents love their children as something origina¬ 
ting from themselves and as part of themselves. 1 * Such love is a 
manifestation of their inborn desire for perpetuation, since they 
know that in the persons of their children they leave to posterity 
something of themselves. For example they will love their children 
more than they love their own parents for this very reason that 
nature has ordained that they be perpetuated more in their children 
than in their parents. This desire for perpetuation is the fundamental 
motive of parental love. There may be other motives as well in a 
given love between parent and child, since the child bears in himself 
other values than that of being an offspring, but such motives do not 
enter in that love which is precisely parental; they would furnish 
rather the basis for a different kind of love. It is precisely in viewing 
their children as their offspring that parents conceive their natural 
parental love. 16 

This naturally conceived parental love is stronger than the recip¬ 
rocated filial love. This follows from the fact that, even though both 
loves are due directly to the origin-offspring relation, parental love 
is based on a much clearer realization of it than is filial love. Parents 


16 Aristotle, loc. cit.; Ibid.; 111,646 b:... secundum quam (dilectionem 
naturalem) magis inclinatur affectus hominis ad filios quam ad patrem. 
Et ratio huius est quia natura appetit conservari in suo simili et magis diliglt 
illud in quo habet principalius salvari; et quoniam pater habet salvari in 
filio secundum ordlnem naturae, non e converso; hinc est quod secundum 
naturae ordinem maiorem habet ad filium inclinationem quia magis vult 
ipsum quam patrem habere superstitem. 

16 Aristotle, loc. cit. 
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realize that they are the source and origin of the children; children 
realize that they owe their origin to their parents. Of the two senti¬ 
ments however, the former is stronger, because we realize much more 
intimately our connection with that for which we are responsible than 
our connection with that which is responsible for us. And in this 
specific instance of responsibility, parents know and feel more 
clearly that their children have originated from them and are part of 
them, than do the children their connection with their parents. The 
children’s realization is not so immediately given as is that of the 
parents, which is clear from the fact that it is only after a time that 
children begin to love their parents, whereas parents love their 
children immediately that they are known. 17 

Though it is true that the love of both parents is stronger than 
the children’s love, yet it is not true that the love of each parent is 
equally strong. The mother’s love is stronger than that of the father; 
in fact St. Bonaventure calls maternal love the highest of all natural 
loves. 18 The reason for this superiority is that the realization of 
parenthood, as described above, is much more fundamentally given 
in the mother than in the father. 1 * 

Scheler maintains on this point that the desire for reproduction 
in mother and father is quite different. In the mother it belongs as a 
passionlike form whereby she strives after reproduction. Then when 
the child is born she has the immediate feeling that it is a part of 
herself, and that in it she has fulfilled a basic original desire which 
is at the core of her feminine consciousness. She is therefore determined 
in her love for it, not by any particular quality of the child, but only 
by the fact that it is her offspring, since in her that which is basic is 
the need for fulfillment. In the constitution of the father’s masculine 
consciousness, on the other hand, there is no such original and basic 
need for reproduction, so that there is not given to him on the birth 
of the child an immediate feeling of fulfillment, as there is to the 

17 Aristotle, loc. cit. 

u Sermo de Assump. 6; IX, 704b: Summus amor naturalis 

est matris ad filium. Summa dilectio acquisita est ea quae est sponsae ad 
sponsum. 

18 Aristotle, loc. cit. 
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mother. Certainly he has the feeling that the child bom to him is his 
child, but it is not given to him by reason of his elemental constitution, 
and therefore not so immediately as it is to the mother; it is given to 
him rather by way of a judgment. Consequently his love for the child is 
not of the same basic kind as is that of the mother, but is more strongly 
conditioned by other factors, such as the particular quality of the 
child, his own love for the mother who has born the child or even 
the child’s love for the mother. That there is no immediate feeling 
of fulfillment in the father at the birth of the child is clear from the 
fact that his love begins to grow only at a later stage of the child’s 
development when the ego has become more pronounced.* 0 

b) Filial Love. As was said above, this love is based on the origin- 
offspring relation. A child loves his parents primarily by reason of a 
natural inclination which he has towards them as towards those to 
whom he owes his origin.* 1 However, to this basic love may also be 
added a love which is due to a sense of gratitude, since the child can 
appreciate the fact that his parents have been a source of many 
benefits to him.** 

c) Fraternal Love. Fraternal love is born through a feeling in the 
children that they have a common origin. It is augmented by the 
feeling of familiarity which naturally follows from the sharing of a 
common domicile.** 

d) Love of Kin. The love that exists between the less immediate 
members of one’s family is also based on the feeling of a common 
origin. But the feeling of unity is more remote and, therefore, the 
natural love is weaker.* 4 


" Scheler, op. cit. 198 ff. 

M Aristotle, loc. cit. 

** Ibid.; Ill, 646ab: Plura beneficia accipimus a parentibus quam a 
flliis; ergo magis debemus eis esse grati. Sed qui magis est gratus alii 
magis ipsum diligit... Amor gratultus faclt memorem esse perceptorum 
beneficiorum. 

** Aristotle, loc. cit.; Sent. 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 2; II, I27a: Dilectio 
naturalis concemit similitudinem... Item naturalis dilectio intenditur 
per famlliaritatem et domesticitatem — unde magis diligit homo natura- 
liter domesticum et socium suum quam extraneum. 

u Aristotle, loc. cit. 
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e) Love of Fellow-countrymen. The same applies here in the love 
of fellow-countrymen. The bonds of attachment grow out of a feeling 
of common origin within the one huge family. But since this feeling 
of community of origin is not proximate, the love is just so much 
the weaker. 26 As in the case of filial love, to this basic love may also 
be added a love of gratitude, since the fatherland is regarded as a 
source of many personal benefits. 26 

11. Self-Centered Love 

Under this second main division of love are included all those 
particular loves in which the lover seeks the object only for his own 
sake without a natural tendency to the particular object. It is clear 
that the natural amor commodi or the tendency to seek one’s own 

* 5 Aristotle, loc. cit. 

*• This double element in patriotism is well exemplified in Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnet, The Soldier: 

If I should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 

A body of England’s breathing English air, 

Washed by the rivers, blest by the suns of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 

Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 

And laughter learnt of friends; and gentleness, 

In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 

Often the poets are a source of deeper understanding of love than are 
the professional psychologists. The poet is a man apart from other men 
precisely because of his keener powers of insight and intuition, and where 
is there more room for such powers than in the understanding of love. 

Solovyev draws attention to another point in this connection. Works 
of poetry, he says, will often serve as better illustrations of love than 
examples from actual existence, since they portray pure types rather than 
isolated instances. See Vladimir Solovyev, The Meaning of Love, trans. 
Jane Marshall (New York, 1946), 11. 
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convenience lies at the basis of this love. However this general 
tendency does not enter into consideration here. We consider here 
rather those particular loves in which there is no natural inclination 
to the particular object. In that love, for example, where money is 
loved because it is useful, there is no natural inclination to the money 
as such; the inclination is only to convenience in general and not to 
this or the convenient object. 

These self-centered loves are called, in the terminology of St. Bo- 
naventure, either love of use (dilectio usus) or the love of concupiscence. 
The term “love of use” is adopted for the reason that the beloved 
object is put at the service of the lover and is therefore not served 
for its own sake.* 7 The term “love of concupiscence” is taken in the 
original Latin sense of the words and then it means love of desire. 
Such a term is adopted because this love is one in which the lover 
desires the object for himself alone.** Such love again may be either 
propter se or propter aliud. It is propter se when the object is loved 
for its own sake in this sense that the usefulness or the satisfaction 
is derived immediately from the object without reference to a further 
object. (It is, of course, not loved for its own sake in the sense that 
the love is a selfless one.) It is propter aliud if the object is loved as 
a means to something else which is primarily sought. Thus a drunkard 
loves wine propter se because he derives his satisfaction immediately 
from the wine, whereas a temperate man may love it because it is 
a means to preserve his health.** 

17 Sent. 3, d. 29, a. 1, q. 2; III, 642a: Quod diligitur propter se et super 
omnia diligitur dilectione fruitionis; quod vero propter aliud diligitur, 
diligitur dilectione usus. For the distinction between frul and u/i see St. 
Augustine, De Doctr. Christ. 1, c. 3ff (PL 34, 20f). 

*• Ibid., d. 28, a. 1, q. 5; III, 631 a: Secundum quod est actus concupis- 
centiae diligere non est velle alicui bonum, sed magis aliquod bonum 
desiderare vel aliquod bonum acceptare; Sent. 1, d. 17, p. 1, a. 1, q. 2; I, 
297a: Triplex est amor, scilicet amicitiae, quo aliquis optat alicui bonum; 
concupiscentiae, quo aliquis sibl desiderat bonum; et complacentlae quo 
quis requiescit et delectatur in re desiderata cum praesens est. 

” Sent. 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 1; II, 125 b: Propter se ... aliquid diligere 
amore concupiscentiae est non alterius gratia sed ibi sistere, sicut ebriosus 
diligit vinum propter se. Propter aliud est alterius gratia, sicut sobrius 
diligit potum propter salutem. 
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As the name implies this love is one in which the accent is placed 
rather on the beloved than on the lover himself. When we love another 
for the sake of the other, then that is an alterocentric love. 

This love admits of various aspects and in the language of St. Bo- 
naventure it bears different names according to its different aspects. 

First he calls it a love of friendship, by which term he stresses the 
complete alterocentricity of the love and likewise its liberality; for 
according to St. Bonaventure a love of friendship is one in which 
we wish good to another without any desire for reward on our part. 10 

Secondly it is called a love of complacency. This term describes 
that aspect of it wherein the lover accepts a person as he is, approves 
of him and takes complacency in his goodness.* 1 

It is described, thirdly, according to its most sublime aspect by 
the term, love of fruition. The love of fruition includes the love of 
friendship and the love of complacency, and adds to them that the 
beloved is loved above all things. Here the lover wishes good to the 
beloved, takes complacency in him and, beyond this, would be 
willing to forego any desirable object and undergo any inconvenience 
rather than offend him or lose his friendship.** 

IV. Ordinate Love 

As was said above, this division of love is based solely on the 
morality of the love. The psychology and the morality of a love are 
entirely different matters, a fact which is quite often overlooked. 
It is possible that a love be a great love, psychologically speaking, 

*° Ibid.: In amore amicitiae propter se diligere est non alterius gratia 
velle alter! bonum, sicut dicit Philosophus quod "diligimus amicos propter 
se etsi nihil omnino boni debeat nobis ab ipsis esse”. Confer Aristotle, 
Eth. VIII, 2 (1156a); Top. Ill, I (64a). 

11 Sent. 3, d. 29, dub. 4; III, 653b: Amore complacentiae amat quis 
allquem quando eius facta acceptat et ipsum approbat et in bonitate elus 
complacet sibi. 

” See note 27 and Sent. 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 1; II, 125a: Diligere ali- 
quid super omnia amore amicitiae est nullo commodo vel incommodo velle 
Ipsum offendere nec amidtiam solvere. 

7 Prentice, The Psychology 
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and yet at the same time be totally immoral. The contrary is also 
true, namely; that a love can be perfectly moral and at the same 
time psychologically insignificant. 

There are two principles which decide the ordinateness or inordi¬ 
nateness of a love. First, no love can be ordinate where an object is 
loved as much as or more than God, or where God is loved for the 
sake of something else. This is the first and broadest principle.** The 
second derives from this, namely, that that love is inordinate where 
an object is loved more than it ought to be loved, or where an object 
is loved which ought not to be loved at all.* 4 According to the applica¬ 
tion of these two principles, the ordinateness of any particular love 
is to be decided. 


** Ibid.: Amor rectus esse non potest, si aliquid diligat supra Deum 
vel aeque vel allquid diligat propter se et Deum propter aliud. 

" Ibid., d.40, dub. 1; II, 934a: Inordinatio amoris dupliciter potest 
esse, aut quia amatur res quae non debet aut quia amatur res amplius 
quam debeat. 
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EGOCENTRIC LOVE 

Of all these forms of love we shall give an analysis of only two, 
the egocentric and the alterocentric love. These are certainly the 
most prominent and important forms and they are in fact the only 
ones that St. Bonaventure describes at any length. It is because of 
these two latter considerations — the first of which probably explains 
the second — that we have limited ourselves in this manner. Here 
we shall take up immediately the description of the egocentric love, 
leaving till later the treatment of the second form. 

From what we have seen an egocentric love could be described 
accurately, if briefly, as a union of the will with a delectable or useful 
good. This is a description in line with St. Bonaventure’s general 
affective psychology. However since we are now interested in a more 
detailed and concrete description we shall consider the subject from 
the point of view of its motive, its object, its degrees and its effects. 

I. Motive 

As the name implies, an egocentric love is one in which the accent 
is placed wholly on the one who loves. There is no such thing as a 
fusion of “mine” and “thine” into “our”; the “thine” certainly 
disappears, but not because the "mine” disappears also but only 
because it is absorbed by the “mine”. The “other” is never con¬ 
sidered for his own sake but only for the sake of the convenience or 
pleasure which he may afford the lover. 1 Love, then, in the mind of 
him who loves in this way is nothing other than a means of relief 
from tedium or boredom or a means towards the realization of his 
own egotistical aspirations. 

1 Sent. 3, d. 28, a. 1, q. 5; III, 630b: Dilectlone amidtiae ilia diliguntur 
quibus optatur bonum; dilectlone vero concupiscentiae ilia dicuntur diligi 
quae desiderantur; confer also chapter four, note 28. 

7* 99 
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Thorough going egotism is the keynote of this love. The “other” 
in the love is never considered as existing in his own autonomous 
otherness, but only as one in whom can be seen the possible realization 
of the empirical needs of the lover. 2 As Karl Jaspers points out, to 
love a person, in this way is to divest him of his own individuality; 
it is to see him only as one among many others who could fulfill the 
same functional. 2 If to love a person unselfishly is to pay him the 
supreme compliment, to love him in this way is to inflict on him a 
great insult, since such love is a denial of what is most intrinsically 
and seriously his, namely, his individual personality. What the self- 
centered lover does to the beloved, the prostitute does to herself, 
since she makes herself an object of such love. In so doing she negates 
her own personality since she sees herself only as a thing, as one thing 
among many other similar things. 4 

It is interesting to note the perverse mystical but deep psycho¬ 
logical interpretation that Maugham has put on the prostitution of 
Lydia in his Christmas Holiday. Lydia entered into the life of prostitu¬ 
tion in a spirit of self-denial in order to make mystical atonement for 
the crime of murder that her husband had committed. She felt that 
in entering into such a life without pecuniary hopes or natural in¬ 
clination she would so annihilate her own self that reparation would 
be made to the divinity for her husband’s crime. Clearly the mysticism 
is perverse and blasphemous, but at least Maugham reveals deep 
psychological insight into the darkness of prostitution. He saw the 
sacrifice as destructive of all human individuality and personality, 
as a negation of the intrinsic psychological being. It makes of a 
spiritual being a thing only of utility or pleasure. It makes of the 
human person an object of purely egotistical material satisfaction. 

2 Sent. 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 1; II, 125b: (Diligere) propter allud est 
alterius gratia, sicut aliquis diligit hominem propter cotntnodum suum; 
Sent. 3, d. 29, a. 1, q. 2; III, 642a: Quod propter aliud diligitur, diligitur 
dilectione usus. These two texts show that St. Bonaventure regards as the 
object of this love not the person himself but only what the person (or 
thing) may provide in the way of convenience (commodum) or utility 
(usus) for the lover’s own benefit. 

* Jaspers, op. cit., 124 f. 

4 Confer Gertrud von Le Fort, Die ewige Frau (Regensburg, 1933) 23 f. 
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The fulfillment of all selfish love, then, lies within the lover him¬ 
self. He seeks others not as others, but only as a fulfillment and 
extenuation of his own ego. Here is no such thing as a fulfillment in 
an object external to the lover, since he forces all things within him¬ 
self and puts them at his ownservice. 1 * * * 5 He does not remain outside 
of himself, supported in another who is external to him. He cannot 
rest outside of himself in another, having faith in the goodness of the 
other. The only faith which is present is that which he places in the 
importance and urgency of the fulfillment of his own finite empirical 
needs. 6 

We see here the dialectics of this love. The lover goes out to the 
object, possesses it, but retreats and returns to himself in the enjoy¬ 
ment of it. He does not wish good to the beloved in a disinteressed 
way, since that is not of importance to him, but wishes good only to 
himself. His love starts and ends with himself. 7 

Herein also lies the general proof of the motive of this love. If 
one does not wish good to the beloved but only to oneself, then one 
loves with a self-centered love. 8 The saying that the proof of love 
lies in the performance of the works of love* is here applicable in an 
adapted sense. Normally it would mean that one bears towards 
another a genuine love when one wishes him good and does all in 

1 Sent. 2, d. 5, a. 2, q. 1; II, 150b:... libidinosus amor sit amor ad se 

recurvus el amor privatus. 

* Sent. I, d. 17, p. 1, dub. 1; I, 304a: Quidam est amor in quo non est 

quietatio. Quietatio is to be understood as the selfless resting in another on 

account of the other’s instrinsic value. It excludes an interest that has an 

eye to its own convenience. 

7 Confer note 5. 

* Sent. 3, d. 28, a. 1, q.5; III, 631 ab: Ad lllud quod obiicitur quod 
diiigere est velle alicui bonum iam patet responsio; quia loquitur secundum 
quod est actus amidtiae; secundum enim quod est actus concupiscentiae 
diiigere non est velle alicui bonum sed magis est aliquod bonum desiderare 
vel aliquod bonum acceptare. 

* Confer Sermo de Dorn. Quarta in Quadrag. 2; IX, 234 a: Probatio 
dilectionis est exhlbitio operis; Com. in Joan.; VI, 448a: Vera dilectio per 
opus manifestatur; Sent. 3, d. 30, a. 1, q. 5; III, 666a: Dilectio affectus sine 
dilectione effectus non est vera dilectio: Probatio enim dilectionis exhlbitio 
est operis. 
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his power to promote that good. Here it is applied in this sense that 
one actually loves oneself in a given love if the works of love are 
performed in one’s own favor and the burden of sacrifice for the 
promotion of these works devolves upon the beloved. Clearly the 
burden of sacrifice will not fall on the lover, since he has no motive 
to work for the realization of the other’s needs. In fact to do so would 
be to deny the real motive of the union, since the beloved is embraced 
solely for reasons of utility or pleasure. If it is demanded of the lover 
that he sacrifice himself for the sake of an object with which he 
united himself for pleasure or utility, then the object ceases to be 
one of pleasure and utility, and the reason for the union ceases. Thus 
many unions of pleasure cease suddenly and cruelly when the pleasure 
potentially has been exhausted. 

Jaspers also knows this same general proof of the quality of a 
love. The rough negative proof of a selfish love is, he says, that in 
such a love there is no real help offered. An alterocentric love is by 
definition one in which the lover will sacrifice himself for the beloved, 
whereas in an egoempirical impulse the lover eschews all sacrifice as 
something inimical to his own interests. Through a process of rational¬ 
ization he justifies his refusal to offer any real help. He argues, by an 
inversion, that if the other really loved him he would not demand 
sacrifice but should rather be willing to sacrifice himself. He should 
forego any help that the lover may be ab'e to supply rather than 
allow that the pursuance of the latter’s own ends be interrupted. 
Thus on the basis of testing the other for a quality of love which he 
himself does not possess he justifies himself in his unwillingness to 
help. Actually in his mind the love of another for him means the 
recognition and approval of his aspirations, the will to help him in 
his empirical needs, the will to sacrifice for him, the desire to justify 
and excuse all that he does and the sharing of all his burdens. With 
such a concept in mind it is no wonder that he considers any love of 
an unselfish kind, which recognizes the obligation of sacrifice in the 
beloved’s behalf, as something inconvenient, importunate, offensive 
and altogether out of place. 10 


10 Jaspers, op. cit. 127 f. 
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St. Bonaventure nowhere gives a specific list of instances where 
this love is operative. However some examples may be gleaned from 
scattered remarks. Thus a drunkard loves wine, a gourmand food, a 
profligate women, a miser money, an ambitious man honors, in this 
selfish way . 11 Thus also when we love those from whom we expect 
some advantage simply for the sake of the advantage, we love from 
a motive of self-interest. 1 * When, too, we love companions simply 
for the sake of the delight of their company, we love with a selfish 
motive. 1 * 

One thing of special interest, however, St. Bonaventure does 
point out, and that is, that a mutual love which is based on similarity 
of likes and dislikes may very well be based on a selfish motive. 
Popularly this type of friendship is acclaimed as the truest type of 
friendship, but actually the love on which it is based is not necessarily 
a generous love at all; for often enough beneath the guise of such 
companionable friendship there lies the hardness of self-love . 14 

Jaspers gives two other interesting examples of such hidden self 
interest. 

First there is the love that is based solely on education. To love 
another only from an educational motive is to love him only from 
hidden motives of will to power. As a general proof of this he cites 
the fact that ordinarily one who feels that he is being educated 
instinctively feels that he is not loved for his own sake. He feels that 
the educator regards him only as an object over which can be asserted 
his own evident superiority — an assertion which provides the edu¬ 
cator with a sense of control and power over the educated. Wherever 
there is an educational relation there is a "higher” and a "lower”, 

11 Confer Sent. 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 1; II, I25b; Com. in Joan., c. 16; 
463 b; Sermode S. Barthol.; IX, 571 b. Coll, in Joan., c. 21, coll. 76; VI, 624b. 

“ Sent. 2, d. 3, p.2, a. 3, q. 1; II, I25b. 

» Com. in Joan. c. 16; VI, 463b. 

14 As may be deduced from the fact that St. Bonaventure, following 
Cicero, requires that true friendship be based on “rebus honestis”. Confer 
Sent. 1, d. 48, a. 2, q. 2; I, 857 a: Tullius definiens amicitiam dlcit quod 
amicitia est idem velle et idem nolle in rebus honestis. See Cicero, De Amicit. 
c. V, 6. Actually St. Bonaventure’s citation is closer to Sallust’s Catal. 
c. 20 than to Cicero’s De Amicitia. 
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and wherever these are there is no equality. Lack of equality and 
the instinct to power and control immediately kill all motion to a 
selfless love. 15 

The classical literary example of an educational love — of a 
special kind, indeed — is to be read in Kierkegaard’s Diary of a 
Seducer. Johannes never approaches Cordelia in a spirit of equality. 
His constant preoccupation is to initiate her into secrets of loving 
which he considers he alone can teach her. Instead of loving her as 
she is, he is constantly watching over her emotional development to 
see that it perseveres and grows in the direction in which he has 
set it. His every visit and letter are calculated to teach her some 
mystery of the initiated or to induce in her some premeditated emotion. 
He seeks, in short, to create in her a heart in the likeness of his own. 
With his lessons finished, her maturity reached, he standsback, sur¬ 
veys his work and says, “Her development is my handiwork”. Thence 
to the awful climax. Cordelia is prepared to love him boundlessly, 
in the way which he has taught her. He wants only to pluck and eat 
the fruit which he has so carefully nurtured. The diary ends with 
her betrayal. The seduction is twofold, of which the far more terrible 
is that of her spirit. She desires to give and receive an unbounded 
love; he desires only the passing enjoyment of her finely tempered 
feminine emotion. He leaves her forever, cheatet and wholly deceived 
in the height of her emotion. The enormity of his deception and 
selfishness can only be judged by the length and intensity of his 
planning and the awful price which he demanded for the satisfaction 
of his ego. 15 The second case of veiled interest is to be seen in chivalry, 
which Jaspers considers to originate in hidden motives of the asser¬ 
tion of superiority and the instinct to power. For in chivalry one 
despenses his services with the evident assertion of his own superiority. 
The beneficiary, by force of the situation, is made to feel her inferiority. 
Chivalry, therefore, means an advance on one side only; inequality 
is at its roots. 17 

15 Jaspers, op. cit. 128 f. 

15 This work is to be found in English translation in the first volume 
of Either/Or (Trans. D. and L. Swenson, Princeton, 1946) 252—371. 

17 Jaspers, op. cit., 126. 
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The same one-sided advance is also to be seen, according to 
St. Augustine, in the philanthropy of those who give their alms in 
such a way that the recipients are made to feel their position as 
recipients and inferiors and to bear witness to the superiority of their 
benefactors. The delicate benefactor, says St. Augustine, is the one 
who gives in such a way that the one who receives feels himself the 
equal of him who gives. Therefore St. Augustine exhorts, in his 
famous saying: Opta aequalem . 18 On the question of philanthropy 
St. Bonaventure exhorts those who relieve the sufferings of others 
to do so freely and graciously so as to avoid all evidence of internal 
aversion and compulsion. He thereby indicates that some give alms 
only for selfish reasons and not for the sake of those whom they 
relieve. 1 ' In giving, they relieve themselves as much as or more than 
they relieve the sufferers. 


11. Object 

It is clear that the object of a self-centered love is either a simply 
useful or a simply delectable good, since these goods are defined as 
those which serve as objects of man’s will under the aspect of the 
utility or pleasure potentiality which may be attached to concrete 
things. 10 Now utility and pleasure when taken simply, that is, without 
their being ordered to a second person, are essentially egocentric 
values. Hence to embrace one of these values is to embrace an object 
from self-centered motives, and so to embrace an object is to love it 
selfishly. It is also clear that the honest good, as such, 11 cannot be 
the object of this love, since, by definition, it is essentially an altero- 

11 St. Augustine, Tract, in Ep. Joan., VIII, 4 (PL 35,2038). Confer also 
Kierkegaard’s Works of Love, (Trans. D. and L. Swenson, Princeton, 1946) 
214—26, 256—67, for an excellent exposition of true philanthropy which 
bears a striking resemblance to St. Augustine’s treatment of the same 
subject. In fact throughout this whole work Kierkegaard reveals strong 
Augustinian traits. 

11 Com. in Ecclesiasten, c. II; VI, 88a: Exhortatur igitur ad libenter 
eleemosynam faciendum; ideo dicit: Mitte manum tuum; id est, libenter 
et liberaliter da, non per extorsionem et quasi coactus. 

10 Confer chapter 2, note II. 

11 The restriction is necessary as will be seen shortly. 
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centric value, being defined as that which invites to service by force 
of its own dignity.** 

When we descend to an enumeration to those particular things 
which can serve as object of this love we find that there is nothing 
at all which cannot appeal to man under the aspect of either the 
useful or the delectable. Therefore the adequate object of this love 
is all things, since all things can be loved selfishly.** But to meet the 
problems somewhat more concretely we shall enumerate the four 
following objects which may serve as the end of this love: irrational 
objects, rational objects, God and relatively honest goods. All of these 
will admit of a particular discussion in relation to a selfish love. 

Clearly irrational (and inanimate) beings can be an object of this 
love, for in the normal state of things the only values that are given 
to them are those of the useful and the delectable. We love them 
only because they are useful to us or because they are a source of 
pleasure to us. We do not really so love them that we wish them 
good for their own sake.* 4 As was said above, the test of an altero- 
centric love is that we wish the beloved good. Where irrational 
beings are loved, we expect good from them rather than wish them 
good. Besides, where there is an alterocentric love there is also a 
possibility of a return of love, and this is impossible where love of 
irrational beings is concerned.** Consequently we do not bear towards 
irrational beings an alterocentric love. 

** Confer chapter 2, note 10. 

** Confer chapter 2, note 5. 

" Sent. 3, d. 28, a. 1, q. 5; III, 631a: Ad illud quod primo obildtur 
in contrarium quod nulla creatura carens ratlone diligenda est ex caritate; 
dicendum quod si intelligatur de dilectione amicitiae verum est; si vero de 
dilectione concupiscentiae non est verum. 

** Ibid., a. 1, q. 1; III, 622a: Amor socialis non potest esse nec debet 
nisi respectu rationalium creaturarum. This whole question presupposes 
Aristotle’s Ethics (Book VIII, 2,1155b) where the redamatio and the voluntas 
bonl are denied to a love of animals. 

Confer also Ibid.: Ill, 622b: Sicut enim homo diligit canem quadem 
pietate naturali, quia vidit eum sibi obedientem; sic et alias bestias et 
irrationales creaturas naturaliter ex quadem pietate natus est diligere et 
fovere, quantum erat ex prima conditione. Unde secundum quod homo plus 
reformatur et reducitur ad statum innocentiae secundum hoc magis sibi 
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St. Bonaventure does not touch upon the specific question of 
those exceptional cases where irrational beings are somehow per¬ 
sonalized and receive an affection that is apparently selfless. This 
happens sometimes, with regard to domestic animals. However if 
we are permitted to make a deduction according to his mind we 
should say he would maintain that even that affection is based on 
motives of self-interest because of the lack of real benevolence to¬ 
wards them and the impossibility of a redamatlo on their part.* 6 

With regard to rational beings it is manifest from experience 
that we can love them from selfish motives. We can love them for the 
sake of the pleasure which they afford us or because of some utility 
which we see in them. To love a rational being in such a way, as we 
said above, is to put him on a low level indeed; for he who is by 
nature worthy of being for us a bonum honestum is thereby made a 
thing only of pleasure or utility. 

The third object under discussion, namely, God, is not only 
worthy of being an honest good, but He is honest good in itself (pure 
honestum). He is that which can satiate all the selfless aspirations of 
man. He is that from which all other bona honesta derive their capabil¬ 
ity of serving as objects of disinterested affection. In fact they are 
such objects only because of their likeness to God in the matter. 67 

mansuescunt huiusmodi creaturae, et ipse circa eas maiori pietate movetur; 
sicut de beato Francisco legitur quod erga eiusmodi creaturas mira pietatis 
teneritudine affluebat, quia iam quodam modo innocentiam recuperavit. 
In cuius rei signum creaturae irrationales eidetn obtemperabant. It is 
interesting to note that this is one of the two occasions where St. Bonaven¬ 
ture speaks of St. Francis in his Commentary on the Sentences. 

M As may be deduced from the texts quoted in notes 24 and 25. 

17 Sent. I, d. 1, a. 3, q. 2; I, 40b: Nihil potest animam sufficienter 
finire nisi bonum ad quod est. Hoc autem est bonum summum, quod superius 
est anima, et bonum infinitum quod excedit animae vires... Ergo nullo bono 
sufficienter finitur affect us nisi quod est bonum omnis boni et quod est 
omnia in omnibus. Ibid., 41b: Ad illud quod obiicitur quod virtus est 
bonum honestum dicendum quod bonum honestum didtur duplidter: 
aut quod est pure bonum, aut in quo relucet eius similitudo. Primo modo 
honeste est fruendum, proprie accepto frui, quia hoc solum terminat et 
quietat. Secundum modo non, nisi communiter accipiatur, prout dicit 
delectationem. Huiusmodi enim propter assimiiationem ad Deum habet 
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Yet even God, can be the object of a selfish love; for He can be loved 
for the sake of the gifts which He can bestow. In this case He is loved 
as the beatifier who is loved for the sake of our own happiness and 
not for His own sake.* 8 

Finally the fourth object, which we observe above the relatively 
honest good and which would be, for instance, virtue, must always 
be loved as a bonum utile or a bonum delectabile, since we cannot rest 
in virtues for their own sake. The ordinate way to love them is to 
love them as something in which can be seen the reflection of God’s 
own goodness. It is thus that they get their name relatively honest 
good, since they are not honest goods unless they are ordered to God 
and they are honest only to the extent of their relation to God.** If 
they are loved in this way they are loved as a bonum utile. If then 
God is loved in a selfish way, the virtues themselves are loved selfishly. 
If, however, God is loved in an unselfish way, then the virtues are 
loved with a love of concupiscence indeed, but with an unselfish love. 
This is not a contradiction to say that a love of concupiscence may 
at the same time be an unselfish love. For if we take a love of con¬ 
cupiscence to mean a love of those things that are desired, then there 
is one case where a love of concupiscence may be unselfish and that 
is where the goods which are desired are desired for the sake of 
someone else. 80 In this specific case the virtues are desired for God’s 


pulchritudinem qua nos delectant et alliciunt; tamen in ipsis non est quies- 
cendum, quia tunc amittunt pulchritudinem, quia “virtutes cum ad se 
referuntur superbae sunt et infiatae”. 

** Sent. 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 2: II, 126b: Diiectlone natural! diligit 
Deum animus... quia bonus sibi: Ibid., d. 5, a. 3, q. 1; II, 155b: Quaedam 
dilectio est ex natural! voiuntate, ut qua desideratur Deus ut beatificans. 
Confer also Sent. 3, d. 26, a. 2, q. 3; III, 574b. 

18 Confer note 27. 

** Ibid. d. 27, a. 1, q. 2; III, 595b: Ad illud quod ultimo oblicitur de 
amore amicitlae et concupiscentiae dicendum quod sicut dictum est de actu 
confidentiae et expectationis quod unus habet ex altero oriri et unus alium 
quodam modo indudit; sic amor amicitlae quodam modo indudit amorem 
concupiscentiae. Qui enim amicus est alii, optat ei aliquod bonum; et dum 
optat ei illud bonum et ipsum bonum optatum facit concupiscere et eidem 
fadt adhaerere. 
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sake to Whom they are ordered, and consequently they are loved 
with an unselfish love even while they remain only a useful good. u 

The inordinate way to love them is to love them as an adornment 
of one’s own character. In this case the love is not only inordinate 
but completely selfish since they are loved simply for one’s own sake. 
The real motive for their acquisition stems from vanity or pride.** 
Thus St. Augustine says that the virtues of pagans are vices, since 
they lose all their goodness in that they induce motions of vainglory 
in the possessors.** 

III. Degrees 

Obviously this love will admit of a great range of degrees, since 
it can include everything from a love of trivial and insignificant 
things, such as a simple pleasure union, up to a passionate all-con¬ 
suming attachment that completely absorbs the life of the lover. 
Between these two extremes there exist myriad grades of intensity. 
In this a selfish love differs greatly from an alterocentric one since 
this latter can never be trivial but must always be serious and im¬ 
portant. Consequently it lacks the enormous range of a self-interested 
love since its degrees will be limited to those of importance or serious¬ 
ness. 

In general there are two gauges by which the degree of intensity 
of a selfish love may be judged. 

First and most important, it may be judged by the depth of the 
affection itself. If the affection assumes great importance in the indivi¬ 
dual’s life, then the love is a deep one, whereas if it remains on the level 
of the unimportant and insignificant then it is inconsequential. Nor¬ 
mally the importance which a love assumes in an individual’s life is to be 
judged by the strength of his desire to be in the company of the beloved 
or his desire for more and more complete possession. There is no doubt 
that at times even a selfish love assumes so great an importance 
that the lover will want to be continuously united with the beloved 
object, as is clear from experience. Thus the most fundamental gauge 
of the intensity of a love is the degree of attachment to the beloved. 

* l Confer note 27. 

** Confer note 27. 

*» St. Augustine, De Civ. Del, 19, c. 25 (PL 41, 656). 
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The second is the extent to which one is willing to suffer in order 
to maintain union with the beloved. If the love will not bear the 
strain of any suffering at all then it is weak, but if it is maintained 
in face of much suffering then it is strong. 84 

It must not be imagined that a selfish love cannot be so important 
that an individual will not sacrifice himself for it. It is a fact of ex¬ 
perience that a person will often severely discipline himself in favor 
of an object towards which he bears only a self-interested love. 85 
Therefore it should not be said that the love of concupiscence does 
not know any liberality at all. 86 All liberality, St. Bonaventure 
points out, stems from love, the only motive for any sort of generosity 
being that of love. 87 In this particular case the motive of a love of 
concupiscence gives rise to that special kind of liberality which 
accompanies the more intense degrees of a selfish love. It is a generosity 
fundamentally in favor of the lover himself. It is extended to another 
by way of an investment from which the lover expects a return of 

84 Sent 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 2; II, 127b: Respondeo dicendum quod 
magis diligere aliquem hoc potest esse tripliciter: aut ratione boni optati, 
aut ratione affectus intensi, aut ratione effectus impensi... Ratione affectus 
intensi dicitur aliquis magis alterum diligere quando affectus eius plus 
transit ad alterum et magis consolatur de eius societate; et sic dicitur aliquis 
magis ilium diligere cum quo libentius cohabitat... Ratione effectus sive 
beneficii impensi dicitur quis magis eum diligere cui plura bona impendit. 
It is clear that the first test of intensity mentioned above can only be 
applied to the love of friendship. The second and the third however can be 
applied to both kinds of love, as is clear from the texts themselves and from 
their context in Aristotle from whom St. Bonaventure apparently borrowed 
them; confer Aristot., Ethics , VIII, 1, 3—5 (1155a—57b). 

85 Sermo de S . BarthoL ; IX, 571 b: Multa gravia sustinet homo pro eis 
quae diligit, ut patet de mercatoribus qui propter lucrum in multis periculis 
se exponunt. Bene ostendunt quod multum diligunt lucrum quia amor 
lucri facit pati multa. In Canticis dicitur: Fortis ut mors dilectio; sed fortior 
quam mors quia vincit mortem. 

88 Sent 3, d. 28, a. 1, q. 5; III, 631b:... motus amicitiae maiorls 
liberalitatis quam motus concupiscentiae. 

87 Ibid., d. 27, a. 2, q. 1; III, 602b: Nihil fit liberaliter nisi quod fit ex 
amore, quoniam est donum in quo omnia alia dona donantur... Liberalitas 
primo et principaliter reperitur in motu amoris; Sent 1, d. 45, a. 1, q. 1; 
I, 799 b: Omnis enim liberalitas venit ex amore. 
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interest which will compensate him in a more attractive form for 
the original sacrifice. With every gift there is an attendant obligation 
on the part of the recipient to pay a dividend on the capital invested. 

Yet in spite of — or perhaps, because of — its extreme selfishness 
this “generosity” may at times reach such a height that even life 
itself is placed on the sacrificial altar of love. But in all cases where 
life is given for the sake of an object of a selfish love there is essentially 
an ego-empirical flavor to the sacrifice. Self-interest always predom¬ 
inates. 38 Thus in an instance where the lover is willing to lose all 
things and to suffer any inconvenience for the sake of a selfishly- 
loved person, the motive is not directly for the sake of the beloved 
himself; it is rather for the sake of the preservation of the lover’s 
own union with that person. He would prefer not to live than to 
live without the delight which the beloved can supply. The difference 
between a selfish and an unselfish sacrifice lies in this that the selfish 
lover sacrifices so as not to lose the beloved, whereas the unselfish 
lover sacrifices so as not to offend him. 8 * In all those instances where 
life is risked for the sake of pecuniary gain, the risk is ignoble. The 
best that can be said for it is that the lover thereby testifies to his 
extreme degree of subjection to and need for the object loved and to 
the urgency of his desire for satisfaction. Hence to give ones’s life for 
such objects is to give it from selfish motives. Hence, too, the strange 
dialectics of these “martyrdoms” in which one gives one’s life for 
oneself. 

The above are the two general gauges by which the intensity of 
a selfish love is to be measured. But beyond these two there is another 
which is for the most part unnoticed but which is nevertheless in¬ 
dicative of the deepest possible intensity. It is particularly important 
too from the point of view of morality, whether for good or for evil. 

Love, like knowledge, is peculiar in that it will admit of different 
levels. For instance, with regard to knowledge the proposition: I 

*• Confer note 35. 

** Sent. 2, d. 3, p. 2, a. 3, q. 1: II, 126a: Diligere vero aliquid super 
omnia amore amicitlae est nullo commodo vel incommodo velle ipsum 
offendere nec amidtiam solvere; similiter diligere dilectione concupiscentiae 
est nullo commodo vel incommodo velle iliud perdere. 
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know that I know that I know, represents three different levels of 
knowledge. Besides, to know that one knows is a more perfect knowl¬ 
edge than simply to know. Accordingly, every level represents a 
more perfect degree of knowledge. In a similar way love admits of 
its levels. To love that one loves is a more profound degree of love 
than simply to love. 40 This can best be illustrated through a moral 
approach. To love something that one ought not to love may only 
be a question of human weakness, but to love that one loves this 
object is no longer a question of weakness; it is now a question of 
malice. It is probably from this point of view that St. Augustine 
considers his theft of the pears, which to all appearances was only a 
prank of an adolescent and which in itself would hardly warrant the 
attention that he devotes to it in his Confessions. What made it so 
great a sin in his eyes was not that he stole some pears but that he 
loved an illicit object. 41 

It might be said by way of conclusion that there are some who 
see in these levels of knowledge and emotion an indication of the 
quasi-infinitude of the human soul, for there is no limit to the number 
of qualifying clauses that may introduce the simple fact of knowledge 
or emotion. We can say, for example, I know that I know that I 
know that I know etc., etc., that it is raining, and the proposition 
will still be true. In a similar way there is no limit to the number of 
“ I love’s” which may introduce the emotion of love on its first level. 

IV. Effects 

First it should be pointed out that those effects which were 
attributed in a general way to love when taken in its most fundamen¬ 
tal sense as union are endowed within the framework of a love of 
self-interest with a particular personal psychological significance. 
There those effects were regarded as proceeding only from union in 
general, but here they are regarded as proceeding from a union of 

40 Sent. I, d. 17, p. I, a. I, q. 2; I, 297b: Sed dilectio est actus compie- 
tionis et perfectionis, sicut scientia; unde sicut perfecte scit qui sdt se scire, 
ita perfecte diligit qui amat dilectionem. Confer also Ibid., dub. 1; 1,304a; 
Ibid., d. 1, dub. 12; I, 44b. 

41 Confer St. Augustine, Confessions, 2, c. 4 ff (PL 32 678 ff). 
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Attention should be drawn especially to two of these effects 
which are particularly prominent in a love of self-interest. The first 
is that of transformation, which is conspicuous where an attachment 
of pleasure has grown into an all-consuming passion. In this case the 
soul is so transformed that it is completely debased to the level of 
that which absorbes it. The second is that which proceeds from love 
when serving as principle of obliquity. The danger is always present 
in a selfish love that the “self” element will take so complete control 
that it will exclude God altogether. This is the sin of a selfish love. 
So long as self-interests are pursued in ultimate subordination to the 
interests of God there is no sin, but as soon as they absorb and dominate 
those of God sin enters. It is clear from daily experience that such 
domination frequently takes place within a love of self-interest. 
Hence the particular and important application here of that effect 
of love as union, is, that love is the principle of obliquity. It is nowhere 
more commonly applicable than in this love. 41 

But besides these general effects there are others which are more 
immediate and more obvious. In order that these may come to light, 
however, it is necessary that the love has attained a certain degree 
of intensity, since a selfish love based only on an inconsequential 
union would also be inconsequential in its effects. Accordingly we 
must presume some degree of intensity in the selfish love in our 
description of its effects. It is surprising to note that the phenomena 
resulting from a really strong selfish love bear a striking resemblance 
to those resulting from an alterocentric one — but it should also be 
stressed that there is a world of difference between them. In the one they 
result from an affirmation of the ego and in the other from its denial. 

These effects can best be grouped under two headings, namely, 
those that are effusive and those that are energizing. 

To the first group belong those effects which manifest the great 
satisfaction of the lover. He desires to be continuously united with 
the beloved and to be in more and more complete possession. The 

41 For an account of these two effects in particular and of the others 
in general see chapter three. 

8 Prentice, The Psychology 
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beloved is never far from his mind at any time. He sings the praises 
of his love to all who will listen to him. At times, says St. Bonaventure, 
he will even compose little cantilenae in honor of his beloved. 4 * AH 
in all the lover is happy since something delightful or satisfying has 
come into his life. He is so happy in the present that he no longer 
remembers his past griefs. 44 All these effects we call effusive since 
they add light, joyousness, and exuberance to his existence. 

The second group we call energizing effects since they give new 
and greater energy to the lover. One who is in possession of a strong 
selfish love is given new strength which enables him to pursue great 
and arduous undertakings for the promotion of his love. Without 
the incentive which his love supplies he would have neither the 
ambition nor the vigor to undertake the projects which he actually 
does undertake for the sake of his love. 44 In fact he is given so much 
energy that he becomes over-ambitious and is ready to attempt more 
than he can cope with. 4 * As Shakespeare says: All lovers swear more 
performance than they are able. ( Troil. and Cress., iii, 2.) All torpor 
and sluggishness disappear from his soul since he can no longer 
afford to be lackadaisical because he must devote all his powers to the 
possession of the object of his love. He is granted new courage to 
confront and conquer all dangers that threaten to disrupt his union 
with the beloved which has become so important to him; fear has 
no part in him. 47 

44 Sermo de S. Bari hoi.; IX, 571 b:... signum dilectionis est frequentia 
meditationis. Quando aliquis diligit aliquem meditatur saepe de ipso et 
visitat ipsum... Signum quartum est assiduitas laudis... Vide quod 
quando aliquis amat muiierem libidinoso amore, ipse cantat de ilia et fadt 
cantilenas. These two signs are selected from four signs of love. The other 
two however can refer only to an unselfish love. The two selected here can 
refer to both an unselfish and a selfish love. 

44 Confer note 47. 

44 Sent. I, d. 14, dub. 6; I, 254b: Operatur magna si (amor) est; si vero 
operari renuit, amor non est. 

44 Sermo de Dom. 22 p. Pent. 6; IX, 447 b: si nimis volet qui timet 
quantum volet qui amat: siquidem amor voientior est quam potentior. 

47 Sermo de Maria Mag. 2; IX, 559 a: Quatuor signa veri amoris, 
torporem excutit, timorem foris mittit, pudori non cedit, doloris non 
meminit. This can be taken as a description of any form of strong love. 
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From all this it can be seen that even in a selfish love something 
new and absorbing has entered the life of the lover, so that he can 
no longer live in that way which was his wont before he became 
captivated by his love. A man in love, no matter what the kind of 
love may be, is a different man from what he was before he was 
touched by its fire. 

Yet the love is cancerous at heart since a selfish love can never 
be single-minded or faithful. The values upon which it is based cannot 
bear the strain of singleness or fidelity. It is essentially indiscriminat- 
ing and faithless. 48 As Jaspers pointed out, the object of an ego- 
empirical impulse is loved as a common object and not in its singu¬ 
larity. Any other object which would have equal appeal on the level 
of the pleasurable or the useful would be loved in the same way. 
Likewise it is not faithful since in every such love, if it is personal, 
there is always an element of seduction, since the object is apt to be 
deceived into thinking that he or she is loved for his or her own sake, 
whereas this is actually not the case because what is sought is not 
the object but the pleasure of the object. 48 

Here would be an appropriate place to discuss briefly and in 
principle what is generally called sex love. As might be expected 
St. Bonaventure has but little to say upon the point. All that can 
be discovered in his writings are two principles. These are: first, that 
a love that is only sexual is seductive of the real person; 80 secondly 
that sex, properly and wholesomely used, is present and conducive 
to the highest form of acquired love which is that of spouses. 81 There 
is room for explicitation of these two principles. We shall take this 
explicitation summarily from Jaspers. 

44 Ibid.: Prima conditio est ut diligat fideliter, scilicet ut non sit aliqua 
simulatio; immo amor tantum ferveat in animo quantum homo exterius 
ostendit in signo... Neque sit dilectio seductoria quae est tantum in 
amplexu... Secundo oportet quod diligat singulariter, ut non diligatur 
aiiquid supra se vel praeter ipsum, ut non sit ibi alia dilectio adiuncta. 
These are negative conditions as far as a self-centered love is concerned, 
since these are to be denied of such a love. 

48 Confer note 3. 

44 Confer note 48. 

41 Confer infra, chapter 6. 
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First of all the exercise of sex is often identified in modern times 
with the exercise of love. Consequently sexual love is regarded as the 
only true kind of love. Clearly this is not to be understood in the sense 
that every exercise of sex is an exercise of genuine love, for of itself 
sex has only the same kind of psychological significance as any other 
bodily function; as physical function it is completely indiscriminating. 
Consequently sex must be taken to mean eroticism which is a restriction 
of the function to one person. In this case the identification of true 
love with sex love is more comprehensible since this latter can enjoy 
an intensity, a force or power and an exclusiveness which are confu- 
sable with similar qualities begotten of an alterocentric love. To 
avoid this confusion Jaspers lays down the following principles with 
regard to the relation of sex love to a selfish love and to an altero¬ 
centric one. 6 * 

1. Eroticism, as such, has no relation to the absolute; it is entirely 
finite in scope. 

2. In a purely erotic union the love begotten is completely selfish 
since both parties regard the function as merely one of pleasure 
or play. 

3. On account of the intensity of sex an erotic union can be very 
strong. 

4. Of itself however, it cannot beget an unselfish love; something 
beyond sex is required to lend the quality of nobility to a given love. 

5. It can however be present in an unselfish love and can even 
intensify it since it can serve as material for such a love. 

6. It is, however, a danger to an unselfish love and needs to be 
conquered. In fact the best way to conquer sex love is by means of 
an unselfish love. 

Let this suffice for a summary account of these various relations. 
We shall take up the relation of sex to an alterocentric love again 
in the following chapter where this love will be discussed in detail. 


** Jaspers, op. clt., 129—35. 
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ALTEROCENTRIC LOVE 

It was pointed out earlier that the essence of all love consists 
in union. It was pointed out at the same time, however, that this 
union will have different psychological significance in the different 
forms of love. Thus in the last chapter its significance in a self-centered 
love was shown to consist in this that it places the entire accent on 
the lover himself, as may be deduced from the fact that it is based on 
the values of the useful and the delectable, which, considered in 
themselves, are essentially egocentric. Here in this chapter where 
we take up the consideration of alterocentric love its significance 
should be indicated at the outset so as to define the general direction 
of the love itself and thereby to distinguish this form of love from the 
preceding. Here the value on which the union is based is that of the 
bonum honestum which is an alterocentric value, as has already been 
indicated. Therefore, since the union derives its significance from 
the value on which it is based we must describe its significance as 
consisting in this that it takes away the accent from the lover and 
places it entirely on the beloved who is possessor of the value honestum. 

After having stated its general direction we may now proceed 
to a detailed analysis of this form of love. Again we shall approach 
the matter systematically and consider first the object, then the 
motive, then the degrees and finally the effects. 

I. Object 

The questions of the object and motive are of crucial importance 
for the understanding of an alterocentric love. It is by no means 
as simple a matter to expound these as it was to expound the object 
and motive in egocentric love. Here they are much more intimately 
bound together and because of this close association there exists a 
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certain amount of complication. Besides, the exposition of each 
question presents its own difficulties, for a certain abstractness of 
argumentation is necessary to get to the heart of the questions. But 
if we are to understand alterocentric love at all we have to understand 
these two questions. 

First we shall take the object since it is the prior in this love and 
since the comprehension of it opens the way to the comprehension 
of the motive. Scheler and Jaspers are particularly enlightening 
here and therefore we shall proceed with their help. First we shall 
expound the fundamentals of St. Bonaventure’s doctrine, then fill 
in details from Scheler and Jaspers and after that we shall draw a 
comparison between the two sources. 

With regard to St. Bonaventure we shall put down his fundamental 
doctrine in three points. First, he says that the general object of all 
affections is the concretely existing thing and not an abstraction of the 
thing. 1 This only determines the object of love as a concretely existing 
thing; it does not say anything about how immediately the object is 
embraced. Secondly he says that the object of an alterocentric love 
is restricted to rational beings, so that anything less than a rational 
being cannot be loved in an alterocentric way. 2 If these two points 
are put together we have as object of an alterocentric love a concretely 
existing, rational being. There is still, however, no determination of 
the immediacy with which this rational being is embraced. Thirdly 
he calls that an alterocentric love where one loves another in such a 
way that he accepts him as he is, approves of him and takes compla¬ 
cency in his goodness. 

This last point, if summarily stated, is fruitful for analysis. It 
determines that the object of an alterocentric love is a rational being 
as he concretely exists. That is to say, the beloved is embraced as 
he is in himself without making any judgments or abstractions about 
qualities and virtues and attitudes that may be pleasing to the lover. 
He is embraced only for what he is ultimately in himself. This means 
that the object of the love is the ultimate person in himself, in his 

1 Sent. 3, d. 24, a. 1, q. 3: III, 517a: Proprie intellectus est negotiari 
circa compiexum, sed affectus est negotiari circa ipsam rem. 

1 Confer chapter five, note 24. 
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individuality. If he, as individual, has particular qualities and vices, 
or has certain weaknesses and faults, these are not considered in 
the precise motion of the love. The only thing that is considered is 
the beloved in himself, in his ultimate personality. It is in this ultimate 
goodness or value of the person of the beloved that the lover takes 
his complacency or rest. From all of this we may legitimately infer 
that the beloved is embraced in an immediate way, without the 
medium of a judgment about his separate values, that is, as possessing 
this or that quality etc. What takes place is an immediate and basic 
motion to the individual as individual. 3 

Here is now an appropriate place to solicit the assistance of 
Scheler and Jaspers, for in their discussion of the object of love they 
are at pains to insist that it is the individual as individual who is 
loved. We shall proceed by posing three questions and seeking from 
them the answers. These three questions are: What is the individual 
of love? How is the individual given in love? What is the difference 
between the individual of love and the individual of scientific under¬ 
standing? 4 

The individual of love is that which is man’s ultimate and which, 
being ultimate, cannot be described or expounded in words. One may 
attempt to describe the individual who is loved and say that he has 
these qualities, these characteristics, these attitudes and these virtues, 
and that a summary of all these represents the complete individual. 
But every such attempt is destined to failure because none of these 
qualities singly nor all of them taken together can cover all that the 
lover wants them to cover or represent what it is that he loves in the 
individual. There is always an unexplainable something more. He can 


* Sent. 3, d. 29, dub. 4; III, 653b: Amore complacentiae amat quis 
aliquem quando eius facta acceptat et ipsum approbat et in bonitate eius 
complaceat sibi. For the relation of the love of complacency to alterocentric 
love confer chapter four, “Forms of Love”. This chapter should also be 
kept in mind later when we shall have occasion to refer to love of friendship 
and love of fruition. 

4 We take the answers to the first two questions from Scheler and the 
answer to the third from Jaspers: confer Scheler, op. cit., 61—4, 68 ff and 
Jaspers, op. cit., 127 f. 
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exclude every separate quality and consider that it does not exist 
in the beloved and yet he cannot stop loving him. Besides he can see 
all these qualities in another person who may possess them in even a 
higher degree and admire both the qualities and the person who 
possesses them and yet not love the person. For the object of love is 
not the beloved in his qualities but the beloved in his basic individu¬ 
ality. An individual is not represented by an aggregation of any set 
of qualities but by something intrinsic and ultimate. It is this ultimate 
which is the object of love. If certain qualities are taken into account 
it is only because they belong to the beloved. The inverse of this is 
not true, namely, that the beloved is loved because he has these 
qualities. The qualities assume significance in love only because of 
their relation to the individual who is already loved. 

As a general proof of the fact that it is the ultimate individuality 
which is loved, one might cite the inability of a lover to explain the 
reason for his love. No one who loves another and is asked the reason 
why he loves this other can ordinarily give the reason for his love. 
He may educe some reasons such as those suggested above but he 
will confess them incomplete and moreover he has discovered them 
only after the love has already been given and after an analysis of 
his state has been made. But in the real act of love no analysis is 
made; he loves without a methodical evaluation. 

Therefore it may be concluded that the object of love is the 
individual in his essential properness. And this is the individual of 
love — that which, being cut away from changing qualities stands 
revealed as the essential and the proper of the personality. 

But how is such an individual given in love? He is given as an 
immediate object of an emotional act. Between the object and the 
act there is no space that will permit of a judgment or an analysis. 
There is no room for the appraisal of the values or the qualities of 
the beloved since the act of love is given without any intervening 
act of the mind. It embraces the concrete individual in an immediate 
way. 

Hence love opens the road to the absolute individual substance 
of the other, for it establishes immediate contact with that in the 
individual person which is absolute and independent of all possible 
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changes of qualities. In fact the individuality of the other appears 
fully and completely only in the flow of the act of love, which estab¬ 
lishes immediate union with his individual substance and lays it 
open to view. 

Thus the saying that love is blind is not always true. It is true 
of passive sentimental love which is equated with sensible feelings. 
That which makes this love blind is the sensual passions that accom¬ 
pany it. But it is absolutely false if love is taken in its deepest meaning 
of immediate union with the concrete substance, for love illumines, 
reveals and makes it possible for the lover to see that which is most 
intrinsically proper to the individual, his ultimate personality. The 
essential and the proper of another exists and appears for a second 
person only in a love relation. The “cold others” cannot see the other 
as he is in his naked essence since their eyes have not been opened by 
the movement of love. The eyes of love alone can penetrate the 
depths of the intrinsic individual. Such love, therefore, does not 
induce blindness but gives added vision. Moreover it does not blind 
the lover to the faults of the beloved since he is loved in himself as he 
concretely exists, with all his faults and failings which are recognized 
but which do not hinder love; for that which is loved is not the good 
qualities of the beloved but the beloved himself. If love did not 
recognize the faults of the one who is loved it would be on the sure 
road to illusion, since it would be based on a deception and an affected 
blindness. But of all things love is the most ruthlessly realistic and 
truthful. The only blindness that may arise in this love, as Alters 
points out, is that which comes about from a confusion of the actual 
and the potential values of the beloved; the potential may be seen 
as actual. 8 

What is most characteristic of the way in which the beloved 
object is given in love is that it is immediately basic and directly 
unitive, entirely subjective and never objectivized in the sense that 
the act of love is made to proceed from an act of knowledge. What 
is most important to note is that it is not objectivized. Immediately 


* Confer R. Allen, “The Cognitive Aspect of the Emotions”, The 
Thomist, IV, (1942) 608—9. 
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that the individual is objectivized the individual disappears. An 
individual is an individual for another only so long as he is the object 
of immediate subjective contact, for the individual appears only in 
the act of love. Objectivation of the individual is a contradiction in 
terms within the language of love since objectivation always implies 
a commonness, which can never exist in an individual when he is 
loved. He is individual precisely because he lacks commonness. 

The individual in love, therefore, is given in his intrinsic indi¬ 
viduality without reference to commonness of qualities which others 
may possess. He is given as a concretely existing individual in the 
flow of the act of love. And he is in fact individual to another only 
when he is loved. Love discovers the access to the individual substance 
of the other. Knowledge may abstract it but love contacts it. 

There is a great difference between such individuality and the 
individuality of scientific understanding — which is the burden of 
the third question. The individual can be the object of several sciences. 
It can be the object of psychology, of history, of logic, etc. As object 
of psychology it is a case to be understood; as object of history it is 
something to be evaluated and reconstructed; as object of logic it 
is only form and therefore something unseizable. In all of these 
sciences the individual is only an aggregation of common notes put 
together in order to get the closest possible approximation to an 
individual. The notes are common ones and the individual represents 
only a certain combination and ratio of common qualities. To approach 
closer to an individual in the sciences means only to add more and 
more common notes and to come to a more intimate knowledge of 
their combination and interrelation. The individual resulting from a 
scientific inquiry is only an objectivation of common qualities, a 
coherence of qualities that others enjoy. But no matter how rich the 
details, how bright the light, how deep the shades, how varied the 
vistas that result in this picture of an individual, there remains an 
abyss between this scientific understanding of an individual in which 
every comprehension is a common one and the subjective under¬ 
standing of the totality of the individual that is given in love. In 
subjective experience the individual is given and revealed in his own 
essential properness. He is given subjectively and the understanding of 


Digitized by v^ooQle 
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The relation between loving understanding and psychological 
understanding in particular is a peculiar and paradoxical one. The 
more that the psychological understanding proceeds, the more the 
real individual disappears behind a cloud of common notes and the 
more also the real understanding of the individual becomes remote. 
Whereas in loving understanding the comprehension of the individual 
at which psychology aims is not specifically sought, because to seek 
such specifically is inimical and destructive of the real love relation, 
but it is given nevertheless with the motion of love; for love lights 
up the real personality of the other, while giving to the lover a capabil¬ 
ity of vision which is impossible to the psychologist. That is why the 
best educator is one whose education is rooted in love, for in love the 
real understanding of the individual is given.* One whose education 
is loveless is constantly in danger of motions of will to power which 
are resented by the educated since he feels that such education is an 
intrusion on his sacred liberty. But if education is given with love, 
both the will to power on the part of the educator and the feeling of 
resentment on the part of the educated are excluded. 

Now it would be false to say that St. Bonaventure has analysed 
this matter as well, as deeply or in such detail as Scheler or Jaspers 
has. But it would also be false to say that he has not foreseen at least 
the salient points of their analyses. The most accurate and the safest 
thing to say would be that he agrees with them in the fundamental 
points at issue. 

On the fact that it is the concretely existing individual that is 
the object of love they are in complete accord. The main problem 
here concerns rather the way in which the individual is given in love. 
It is on this point particularly that Scheler has shown such perspi¬ 
cacity and genius. He maintains, quite rightly it would seem, that 
there is no objectivation of the individual in love such that the 
beloved is displayed to view by a series of judgments whereby merely 

* It is in this sense that we must understand that saying that the mother 
is the best educator: for her education is a work of love and brings with it 
the sympathetic and real understanding of her child. 
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objective qualities are evaluated, and according to favorable results 
of the evaluation the lover moves to the beloved as to one possessing 
higher values. The act of the lover embracing the beloved is rather 
one of immediate contact with the individual substance without the 
intermediary of a judgment, without the process of objectivation in 
which the beloved is made only an object of knowledge. The act of 
love is an immediate emotional act; such is its immediacy, in fact, 
that it leaves no room for the insertion of a judgment. 

Actually the problem resolves itself pretty much into that of 
the relation of love to knowledge, for it is a question of how the 
beloved is presented to the lover, subjectively or in an objectivated 
way. It is at least along these lines that it must be approached in 
St. Bonaventure, for that is the only place where we can find a meeting 
point between him and Scheler, since St. Bonaventure certainly has 
not treated the object of love ex professo as Scheler has done. Let us 
see then if we can discover the same fundamental relations in St. 
Bonaventure’s doctrine about the relationship of knowledge to love 
as is found in Scheler’s presentation of the problem of how the indi¬ 
vidual is given in love. 

The relation of knowledge to love in general is a broader problem 
than the specific relation of knowledge to alterocentric love. Never¬ 
theless, for the sake of completeness, we shall first of all briefly 
indicate the general relationships that exist. We shall group the whole 
doctrine under five points. If there are lacunae between these various 
points it is because they have been drawn from scattered passages in 
the Sentences and not from an ex professo treatment of the question. 

1. The first point is the most general relation, namely, that nothing 
is loved which is not known. 7 This says no more than that one cannot 
love a thing that is not known. As St. Bonaventure says, supposedly 
quoting St. Augustine: Invisa diligere possumus, incognita nequa- 
quam. 9 This of course applies to all forms of love and not only to its 

7 Ibid., d. 27, a. 2, q. 3; Ill, 608a: Nullus diligit aliquid nisi praecogitans. 

' Sent. 4, d. 30, a. 1, q. 1; IV, 707 b: Invisa enim, ut didt Augustinus, 
diligere possumus, incognita nequaquam. The nearest approximations of 
this quotation in St. Augustine would seem to be De Trin. 8, c. 4, n. 6 
and 10 c. 1 (PL 42, 951, 971). 
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alterocentric form. As applied to an alterocentric love it does not 
state anything about the intrinsic nature of the act of love, whether 
it be preceded by a judgment of the value of the beloved or not. 
It merely says that it is impossible to offer one’s love to something 
that is not known, since knowledge is a prerequisite forthe act of love. 

2. Secondly the quantity of love does not follow the quantity 
of knowledge.* *• That is to say, it does not follow that because one 
knows an object very well one will love it with a corresponding 
intensity. Again this is merely a general statement applicable to 
all the forms of love. 

3. Conversely knowledge is not always the more intense of the 
two acts. For it does happen that love will far outstrip knowledge 
according to that saying of the Pseudo-Bernard: Ubi deficit intellectus 
ibi proficit affectus. 10 This is the first point that is applicable to the 
matter at hand. In its alterocentric form love far outruns knowledge, 
for it in no way depends on the common intentional knowledge that 
the lover has of the beloved. The lover can approach closer to the 
beloved in love than he can in knowledge. Where mere intellection 
cannot understand, love understands with facility, for where it is a 
question of the intimate knowledge of the deep recesses of the indi¬ 
vidual person which cannot be penetrated by the mere intellect, 
love enters easily and comprehends all things. It can dispense with 
intellectual knowledge altogether. 

4. There is however one case where knowledge and love may be 
of equal intensity, and that is precisely the case where the lover in 


* Sent. 1, d. 3, p. 2, a. 2, q. 2; I, 91b: Quantitas amoris non sequitur 
quantitatem notitiae. 

*• Sent. 3, d. 31, a. 3, q. 1; III, 689b: Sicut vult Bemardus de Amore 
Dei, "ubi deficit intellectus ibi proficit affectus”. Et Dionysius septimo de 
divinis nominibus, capitulo de sapientia, dicit quod multo altius ascendit 
affectus noster et vis affectiva quam vis cognitiva; Sent. 2, d. 23, a. 2, q. 3; 
II, 545 b: Amor enim, sicut vult Bemardus, multo plus se extendit quam 
visio. Both references to Saint Bernard should be made to William of 
St. Theodoric, the first to his De natura et dignitate amoris, c. 8, n. 21 (PL 
184, 393) and the second to his De contemplando Deo, c. 8, n. 17 (PL 184, 
376). The reference to Dionysius is to De div. nom., c. 7, 1 (PO 3, 866 f). 
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loving is given an experimental knowledge of the beloved. 11 But it 
should be noted that the equality is not due to the intensity of the 
knowledge, that is to say, the love does not borrow its strength from 
knowledge, but the knowledge is raised to the level of the love by 
love itself. Love approaches and embraces the beloved and in so 
doing he lays open to view the whole interior of the soul. In such 
loving the real individual is known in his individuality; it is a know¬ 
ing that is a loving and a loving that is a knowing. 

5. Finally St. Bonaventure makes a stronger and more significant 
point. 

Possession is required for love, he says, and likewise knowledge. 
But both of them are required only as dispositive influences. Neither 
of them is sufficient to call love into being. No matter how well one 
may have intellectually evaluated the qualities of another, love will not 
automatically follow from such knowledge. Love is an independent 
act, which may indeed be disposed by knowledge but never forced. 
Love can never be explained by any knowledge that has preceded 
it; for love, in its essence, is an act given entirely independently of 
knowledge. It is in itself an emotional act which immediately pene¬ 
trates into the very core of the other’s being. It goes far beyond 
anything that knowledge can supply which can only touch the sur¬ 
face of the other. It is like a thrust of a rapier which penetrates deep 
into the substance of the other and lays him open to the lover’s 
vision. Thus it gives a vision deeper and more penetrating than any 
merely intellectual knowledge can ever hope for. Strangely it is this 
penetration or cleavage of the depths of the other which makes for 
love’s most intense and immediate union. 11 


11 Sent. 2, d. 29, a. 3, q. 2; II, 708a: Ad illud quod primo obiicitur 
quod maior tunc dilectio quia maior cognitio; dicendum quod verum est de 
dilectione secundum quod se tenet ex parte potentiae concupiscibilis; sed 
non est verum de dilectione quod se tenet ex parte gratiae animam levantis. 
Et si tu obiicias quod utraque commensuratur cognitione; dicendum quod 
iiiud non est verum de omnl cognitione sed de cognitione experimental!. 

u Sent. 1, d. 1, a. 2, q. 1; I, 37 a: Ad illud quod obiicitur quod amans 
non fruitur nisi videat et habeat; dicendum quod videre et habere requl- 
runtur ad frui, similiter et amare. Nam si quisvidet aliquid ethabet, nunquam 
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If now we were to synopsize these points with a view to a com* 
parison of St. Bonaventure with Scheler we would draw attention 
to the following. First, love is said to leave knowledge far behind. 
Secondly, love gives an understanding that is not that of mere 
intellectual understanding; in love, loving is understanding and 
understanding is loving. Thirdly love is an acumen penetrans which 
penetrates the depths of the other without the help of knowledge 
and which is in itself a knowing of the other; it unites the lover to 
the beloved in its own motion and gives him delight and rest. 

It is not a far step to deduce from these points that love is some¬ 
thing which does not require knowledge as an intermediary and which 
therefore unites the lover directly to the beloved; that it is something 
which yet gives a deeper understanding of the individual in spite 
of its independence of intellectual knowledge. Then in turn it is not 
difficult to observe that there is not a great deal of substantial 
difference between this doctrine and that of Scheler who says that 
the beloved is given without the help of a judgment; that he is given 
in an immediate and basic way; that he is given through the super¬ 
visionary eyes of love. In substance then they do not disagree even 
though the detail of Scheler’s perception far outstrips the sketchy 
description that can be discovered in St. Bonaventure. 

II. Motive 

The person himself, in his individuality, is the basis of the motive 
of this love. In our description of the motive we shall follow much 
the same system as we did with regard to the object. First we shall 
consider St. Bonaventure’s position, then that of Scheler, and finally 
we shall make a comparison between the two. In this latter point we 
shall observe that the approach of the two men is quite dissimilar. 

In St. Bonaventure’s psychology there is a threefold aspect of an 
alterocentric love, namely, love of fruition, love of complacency, and 
love of friendship. These three aspects describe different angles of 

delectatur nisi amet; aliter tamen requiritur visio quam amor. Nam visio 
disponit, similiter et tentio, sed amor deiicias suggerit. Unde est quasi 
acumen penetrans et ideo ei maxime convenit unire et per consequens 
deiectare et quietare. 
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the motive of this love. Therefore in order to come to the complete 
picture of the motive we need these three aspects. In so doing we 
shall first of all indicate what St. Bonaventure teaches on the point 
expressis verbis. We shall see that he has not gone into any minute 
detail of analysis, as was also the case in the last section. He contents 
himself with a summary statement of the facts. These summary 
statements, however, meant much more to him than just the few 
words that were on the page before him. They were condensations 
of a great background of Aristotle, a pseudo St. Bernard, Hugh of 
St. Victor and particularly in this case of St. Augustine. Accordingly, 
after we have indicated the literal teaching of St. Bonaventure we 
shall then read behind the texts and try to analyse them into their 
details. 

Therefore we proceed now with the account of these three aspects 
of the motive of an alterocentric love as it is contained in the actual 
words of St. Bonaventure. 

A love of fruition is that aspect which is primary by nature. Such 
a love is described as one in which there is a motion to the beloved 
simply for the sake of the beloved. 1 * A love of complacency is one in 
which the lover takes complacency and rest in the beloved . 14 A love 
of friendship is one in which the beloved is wished good . 18 

In any given love these three elements are not separated. They 
are all given together and put side by side they represent the com¬ 
plete picture of the motive of alterocentric love. The first two are 
immediately connected in the one motion; that is to say, the moving 
to the other for the other’s sake is manifested by complacency and 
the resting in the other. The element that is most loosely connected 
is the third, namely, the wishing of good to the other. This is not 
given in the one motion of love such as the other two are but at least 


14 Sent. 3, d. 29, a. 1, q. 2; 111, 642a: Quod autem diligitur propter se 
et super omnia diligitur dilectione fruitionis. 

14 Confer note 3 and Sent. 1, d. 17, p. 1, a. 1, q. 2: I, 297a: Triplex est 
amor, scilicet, amicitiae quo aliquis optat alicui bonum; concupiscentiae, 
quo aliquis sibi desiderat aliquid; complacentiae quo aliquis requiescit et 
deiectatur in re desiderata cum praesens est. 

14 Confer note 13. 
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it is its constant concomitant; for if the lover takes complacency in 
the beloved the immediate revelation of this complacency is the 
desire to do good for him. That is why this is called the test of an 
unselfish love, because in any such love it is self-understood that the 
desire to do good for the other fellows immediately from the com¬ 
placency taken in the beloved. We can test whether complacency 
be present by discovering whether or not the desire to do the other 
good is present. 

It is clear from the above that the motive of an alterocentric 
love is the beloved himself, as he exists in his own values. That is the 
only motive that makes the lover move to the beloved, and take his 
complacency and rest in him and wish him well. 

Accordingly there is a certain identification of the motive and 
the object, which has already been described as the concretely 
existing individual. Of course, as formalities the individual as object 
and the individual as motive must differ even while they coincide 
in concreto. This concrete identification of the motive and object 
would possibly explain the difficulty that lovers ordinarily ex¬ 
perience in giving an explanation of why they love the beloved. If 
the motive were distinct in concreto from the object then they would 
be able to distinguish the one from the other, and in so doing they 
could find the reason for their love in the distinct motive. But actually 
they never really succeed in finding a rationally satisfactory reason 
why they love this individual, because there is no reason other than 
the individual himself. He is at once the object and the motive. The 
halting answer of a lover to such a question is: I do not know really 
why I love him; I only know that I love him. 

Moreover, it is the identification of the motive and the object 
that makes possible the alterocentricity of the motion of this love. 
For if there were a distinction between the two then the lover could 
embrace the object for a reason other than the beloved. In this case 
the motion would be either egocentric and self-interested, as when 
the object is embraced only from a motive of self-advancement, or 
it would be disinterested, as when embraced not for the lover’s own 
sake but for the sake of a third party, but not alterocentric because 
the individual is not embraced for his own sake. It is only the identifi- 

9 Prentice, The Psychologic 
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cation of the motive and the object that makes possible the centering 
of all activity on the beloved. 

Now let us expound these three aspects separately: fruition, 
complacency and benevolence. 

Here we must read the background into St. Bonaventure’s texts. 
It centers around the problems posited by the early chapters of 
St. Augustine’s De Doclrina Christiana, namely: Is God the sole 
object of a love of fruition? How far may we licitly love a human 
being? May we love him in an absolute way? Lombard’s Sentences 
on the problem of “frui” on which St. Bonaventure comments in the 
early part of his first Book have in fact been arranged according to 
the outline found in these early chapters of the De Doctrina Christiana. 
It is from here mainly that he has drawn his notions of “fruitio”, 
“quietatio” and “complacentia”. 18 

Although they are specifically orientated towards the theological 
problems involved, incidentally they may be applied to a conception 
of human love. He has also drawn from others who have, like him¬ 
self, relied on St. Augustine in their treatment of these problems. 
Thus, for example, on two occassions he even cites by name a pseudo 
Bernard (William of St. Theodoric). 17 It seems likely, too, that he 
has drawn from Dionysius and Hugh of St. Victor for his notion of 
“complacentia” and from Hugh of St. Victor and especially Aristotle 
for that of benevolence or disinterestedness. 18 


18 Confer Saint Augustine, De Doctrina Christiana, cc. 1—4, c. 22, 
c. 33 (PL 34, 19—21, 26 f, 32 f). For other works of Saint Augustine that 
definitely influenced St. Bonaventure, confer first of all De Trinitate, 10, 
c. 10—11 (PL 42, 918 ff) and then 83 Questiones, q. 30 (PL 40, 19—20). 

17 Confer Sent. 3, d. 31, a. 3, q. 1; III, 689b; Sent. 2, d. 23, a. 2, q. 2; 
II, 545 b. The references are actually to William of St. Theodoric, De 
eontemplando Deo, cc. 4,5,8 (PL 184,372—3,376) and De Natura et Dignilate 
Amor is, c. 8 (PL 184, 393). Confer also William of Paris, S. p. Ill, tr. 6, 
c. 1, q. 4; Summa Ft. Alex., Ila, III, n. 573. 

18 Confer Dionysius, De Coelesti Hierarchi, c. 7, (PG 3, 206 ff); Hugh 
of St. Victor, Expos, in Coel. Hier. S. Dion., lib. 7 (PL 175, 1061 ff); De 
Sacramentis, II, 13,8(PL 176,534 ff); Aristotle, Ethics, 8 , c. 2—4(1155b ff); 
9, c. I (1164a), c. 4 (1166a). 
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In the first place we take amor fruitionis, and we consider it in 
the proper sense of the term, according to the classification of St. 
Augustine. In its common sense it means only a motion to an object 
that is accompanied by pleasure. This has nothing to do with the love 
that is under consideration here. In its strictest sense it means a 
motion to the beloved accompanied by quietatio and pleasure. Since 
we can here disregard the pleasure element which may or may not 
accompany this form of love we shall pay no attention to this sense 
of fruition for the time being. We accept it in its proper meaning 
which is that of a movement to the beloved for the beloved’s own 
sake. 1 * 

Considering this aspect of the love we observe that the only 
motive influencing the lover to move to the beloved is the beloved’s 
own self. Here it is never a question of self-interest, for this never 
enters the mind of the lover. In the present state of things there is 
always the tendency to one’s own self through the amor recurvus, 
but here this tendency is supplanted by a tendency to the beloved 
which is free from self-seeking. The sole motive inspiring the motion 
of love is the privilege of being united to the beloved just for his own 
sake. 

In this we see plainly the entirely different psychological signifi¬ 
cance of union in the different forms of love. In selfish love it derives 
its significance from the selfish desire for the pleasure or utility- 
content of the beloved object, so that should it lose these values the 
motive for the union ceases and with that the union itself. But in this 


>* Sent. 1, d. 1, a. 2, q. 1; I, 36b: Cum enim tres dentur definitiones de 
frui, omnes dantur penes actum voluntatis, quern tdpliciter est considerare. 
Prlmo modo communiter, prout dicit motum cum delectatione; et sic definit 
Augustinus: Frui est uti cum gaudio. Secundo modo prout dicit motum cum 
quietatione; et hoc modo definitur ab Augustino de Doctrina Christiana; 
Frui est amore inhaerere alicui rei propter se ipsum; et hoc modo accipitur 
proprie. Tertio modo accipitur prout compiectitur utrumque, scilicet 
quietationem et delectationem; et hoc modo definitur ab Augustino decimo 
de Trinitate; Frui est quiescere in cognitis voluntate propter se delectata; 
et sic accipitur propriissime. The first two references to St. Augustine are 
to his De Doctrina Christiana, 1, c. 3 and c. 4 (PL 34, 20); the third is to 
De Trinitate 10, c. 11, n. 17 (PL 42, 982). 

9* 
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form of love it is a different matter altogether. If there is a pleasure 
or utility value in the love — and there usually is — it is never 
specifically sought as an end, so that if it ceases the union is not 
disrupted because it owes its origin to and derives its significance 
from the individual himself who perseveres through all fluctuations 
of these transitory values. The fact that this love is maintained in 
face of much suffering accepted on behalf of the beloved is ample 
proof that it is not based on a pleasure principle. As was said previous¬ 
ly, the only relation that exists here between love and pleasure is 
one of cause to effect; for love is the source of the most profound 
pleasure. But it does not follow that it must always produce that 
effect. All that is required for the essential of this form of love is that 
there be the generic essence of union made specific by the motive 
of an unselfish desire to be united to the beloved for the beloved’s 
own sake. 

Secondly, the love of complacency. This is that aspect of the love 
wherein the lover takes complacency and rest in the beloved. We 
shall treat these two notions of complacency and rest separately. 

Complacency does not mean a simple "staring at” the other with 
a fixed and vacant look, for that is a meaningless and a lifeless thing. 
The complacency that is meant here is brimful of meaning and life. 
Nor does it mean an impersonal and static appraisal and approval 
of an object admired at a distance. It is rather the result of an imme¬ 
diate contact with the beloved actively maintained and augmented. 
Positively, it is a meaningful contemplation of the values of the 
beloved in an immediate and active way. The lover enters deep into 
the other’s being and there finds a constant source of new discoveries 
of value, of wonderment and of delight. 20 He is seen as a subject 
which may never be exhausted of its contemplative value, as sus¬ 
ceptible of deeper and deeper penetration without fear that the 
possibility of exploration and discovery of new worlds will ever 
disappear or that the delights of these discoveries will ever come to 
an end. Each new discovery is seen only in its particularity, with 


*• Confer Hugh of St. Victor, Expos, in Coel. Hier. S. Dion, lib 7 (PL 
175, 1061 ff). 


Digitized by ^.ooQle 


Ch. VI. Alterocentric Love 


133 


reference only to the individual who is loved. His values are not 
compared with the values that others may enjoy; they are seen only 
as the beloved’s and as his alone; they may never be shared by 
anyone else. 

The second element of the love of complacency is that of the 
“quietatio”.* 1 This can best be rendered by “resting in”. Again the 
wrong interpretation should be avoided. It is not a sort of sleep 
which shuts out the world of harsh reality; nor is it a lethargic state 
of inactivity which is induced by the narcoticism of love. AH spiritual 
sleep and lethargy are foreign to love and especially so to the “quie¬ 
tatio” of love. This “quietatio” abounds with energy and intense 
activity, for in it is to be found the consummation of love. 22 It is 
that in which the lover, on evaluation of the worth of the other, 
embraces him in his entirety and gives himself over to him. It is the 
end of love, the absolute union, the final donation of self. 22 Beyond 
this there is no need to seek for explanations, for this explains every¬ 
thing that is accomplished in love. When this stage is reached the only 
progress possible is that of the intensification of the constant dedica¬ 
tion of self. To discover new values in the other provides only new 
reasons for the renunciation of the ego and the service of the beloved. 

In itself this “quietatio” is the contradiction of the “recurvatio” 
of a selfish love where all things are turned back by its circular motion 
to the lover himself, for just the opposite takes place here. The lover 
never turns back to himself but rests outside of himself in the beloved. 
It is as if a circular motion were begun but terminated when the 
circle had been only half completed, so that the lover is suspended 
outside of himself, as it were. He does not move on to another or 

21 This is definitely derived from De Doctr. Christ., loc. cit. 

22 It is interesting to note in this connection that the mystics who 
have been given ecstasies, which, to all appearances, are states of suspended 
animation, yet experience after an ecstasy the profoundest physical ex¬ 
haustion, thereby indicating that that through which they had just passed 
was in fact a state of most intense activity. 

22 Just how far this donation of self may extend is the specific problem 
treated by St. Augustine in the twenty-second and thirty-third chapters 
of the first book of his Christian Doctrine. Confer also Will, of St. Theod., 
De contemp. Deo, loc. cit. 
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backward to himself but remains concentrated only in the beloved; 
the sole raison d’itre for his motion is the beloved. The lover is satiated 
for no other reason than that of being united with him. Paradoxically 
the satiation comes about by the denial of the desire for satiation 
and the disregard for his own ego. 

Finally we consider the love of friendship or benevolence which 
is the love wherein we wish good to the beloved for the beloved’s own 
sake. 14 As was said above, this reveals the most loosely knit element 
of the motive of an alterocentric love. But at least it is always given 
as the concomitant of complacency and rest. If one rests in the other 
and loves him for himself, then it follows immediately that one will 
wish good to him. This is self-understood, consequent on the fact that 
one rests in the other as in one’s end. 11 

This is why this aspect is regarded as the test of love, because if 
the lover really rests in the other as in his end, then it will follow 
automatically that he will wish him good. But this well-wishing is 
not sincere if he does not do all in his power to promote the good that 
he wishes for the beloved. Accordingly in the promotion of good we 
have a tangible and visible test for the existence of the invisible 
complacency and rest. Besides, if the promotion of good entails 
suffering or inconvenience on the part of the lover, it will only be 
borne if he regards the well-being of the beloved as of more importance 
to him than his own convenience. This is the same as saying that it 
will only be borne if he considers the values of the beloved as being 
higher than his own. The suffering that proceeds from the desire to 
do good to the beloved is a practical test of the selflessness of one’s love. 

It is particularly in this aspect of love that we can see in a very 
practical way that love has nothing essentially to do with pleasure, 
for so often the demands of love will require that the lover suffer for 
the beloved’s good. Yet love does not wane with the advent of suffering 
but perseveres and increases. Suffering strengthens and purifies 
love in such a way that it becomes manifest to the lover and the 
beloved alike that its sole motive is the good of the beloved and 

u Here confer Aristotle, loc. cit. 

11 Confer Hugh of St. Victor, loc. cit. 
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nothing more. As Jaspers points out, love does not shun the harsh 
and the real, but adapts itself to them and learns from its experience 
with them. It is not bruised thereon but is perfected in intensity and 
variety, for even suffering is material for love. 16 

Because love is so important and so intense its path is rarely 
smooth but is generally furrowed and seamed with woes and trials. 
The beloved, though the source of the greatest joy, is yet also the 
source of the greatest suffering; for it is only because the lover loves 
the other so much that he must suffer so much for him. If he were not 
loved then the lover would not feel vicariously everything that 
touches him nor would he be tormented by the frustration of his 
inability to help him when help is necessary. Nevertheless from the 
fact that suffering, pain and difficulties of all sorts so often accom¬ 
pany love we should not conclude that love cannot be perfect unless 
it is in travail. The ultimate fact is that love is at its best when it is 
not suffering. 17 If it were otherwise, man would find the perfection 
of his activity in something that is against his nature. The relation 
of suffering to love may hide some mystic significance which can 
scarcely be gone into here. 

Let this suffice for the description of St. Bonaventure’s position 
and now let us proceed to a summary account of what Scheler has to 
say. We shall present what would amount to the motive in his system. 
We cannot call it outright the motive of love, for he does not treat 
the matter from that point of view. However it is in St. Bonaventure’s 
treatment of the motive that we find the best point of comparison 
between the two men. 

According to Scheler, “love is the motion in which every object 
which possesses value arrives at its highest possible value; it attains 
the ideal essence of value which is proper to it.” 18 It is apparent from 


*• Confer Jaspers, op. cit., 134. 

17 Sermo de S. Maria Mag., 3; IX, 560a: Consummatur amor quando 
homo dolorem non sentit. Confer also note 16, where the most proper sense 
of the love of fruition is described as one in which there takes place a motion 
of “quietatio’’ that is accompanied by delectation. 

** Confer Scheler, op. cit., 62. 
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this that his whole thesis revolves around the notions of value and 
particularly of movement to value. 

In order to understand what is meant by the above we shall first 
of all approach the question negatively and say what love is not. 

Love cannot be considered as a reaction to a sensed value, such 
as joy and sorrow are, since this implies no motion on the part of the 
lover to the object loved. Nor can it be considered a “staring at” of 
values which are already given since this can take place without the 
entrance of love, as actually happens in those instances where one 
sees already existing values in another and admires them without 
however loving the person who possesses them. Nor is it an attitude 
of preference towards two values, since preferences introduce an 
intellectual act which is not to be found in love.* 9 

To speak positively, love is rather the motion from a lower value 
to a higher value. This is to be understood in this way. The lover 
embraces the empirical existing values of the beloved but at the 
same time an ideal image of values which is not removed from the 
empirical but is built upon it comes into being. But there is no 
separation made between the actual and the ideal. It is precisely in 
moving from these lower empirical values to the higher ideal values 
that love consists. 

The crux of the question lies in this: Do these higher values really 
exist? They exist in a particular kind of way due to the creative 
potency of love. Love when it grasps the actual empirical values 
brings to light in its continuous flow the higher values which seem to 
shine forth from the beloved without any striving effort on the lover’s 
part. It is creative only in this sense of the term that in the flow 
of the motion of love higher values burst into light, higher values for 
the spheres of willing, choosing and acting. In the loving the higher 
values arise. Accordingly the mode of existence which this creative 
activity of love bestows on these higher values can be compared to 
that mode which is expressed by the words: Be what you are. It is 
not merely an empirical mode (for one does not need to become what 


99 Scheler, op. cil., 52—4. 


Digitized by 


Google 



Ch. VI. Alterocentric Love 


137 


one already is) nor is it a mode such as the pedagogue or the moralist 
seeks, for they seek for a higher being that “ought to be”. 

It is an ideal manner of existence different from both of these — 
superior to but built on the empirical, without however implying 
any notion of obligation. 30 

If then we concede that these higher values exist in this ideal 
way then love reveals itself as the moving from the lower empirical 
value to the higher ideally existing image of value which is created 
out of the empirical. If love attains its perfection then love is the 
motion to the highest possible values of a being which have come to 
light in the act of loving. Thebeloved object then attains in love its 
ideal essence of value which is proper to it and to none other. But 
love is not thereby directed to these higher values as such, but only 
to the “being-higher” of these values, for when a value is sought in 
an object which is higher than the given value is, then the higher 
value does not exist before the act of love; it comes to light in its 
ideal mode only in the flow of the act. What is given in love is the 
direction towards the “being-higher” of value. 31 

Between this conception of love and St. Bonaventure’s the most 
obvious point of contrast is the manner in which the problem is 
approached and presented. Scheler, child of modern philosophy as 
he is, has approached the matter from the phenomenological point 
of view and presented it in that concrete way which is the mode of 
expression of the phenomenologists. Such a mode of approach and 
presentation, of course, clashes with that of St. Bonaventure. 

If however we move on to what is contained under the expressions 
we come to the more important question of the doctrine. The modes 
of expression are so different that it might be thought that the two 
men have absolutely nothing in common. But such is not the case. 
We note that there are at least three things in which there is an 
approximation of one to the other. 

30 Scheler, op. cit., 57—60. 

31 Scheler, op. cit., 59. For a solid and critical account of Scheler’s 
concept of love confer McGill, “Scheler’s Theory of Sympathy and Love”, 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. II, n. 3, March 1942, 
273—91. 
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First, they both agree on what love is not. It is not admiration, 
nor preference, nor a static reaction such as joy is. 

Secondly, there is at the back of Scheler’s conception a resting 
in the higher values of the beloved of such a specific kind that it 
defies any explanation outside of itself.** This, too, as was noted 
above, finds its place in St. Bonaventure. 

Thirdly, St. Bonaventure knows of a penetration of the other’s 
being, which in its act lights up for the eyes of the lover higher values 
which others who do not love cannot see.** This conception is at 
least an approximation of Scheler’s conception of the ideal existence 
of higher values. 

But the crucial point of departure lies in the fact that Scheler has 
made the essence of love consist in the motion to these higher values. 
From this all else in love will follow as a consequent, fhat is so 
phenomenological an approach that St. Bonaventure could never 
be made to concur in it. No matter how much his texts were inter¬ 
preted or even forced we could never find in them such a conception 
of the essence of love. For him love consists essentially in resting 
in the other for the other’s own sake. Compared with Scheler’s ex¬ 
pressions, this statement of love’s essence is, to modern philosophical 
ears, unimaginative, prosaic and unsophisticated. But however naive 
and unsophisticated St. Bonaventure may appear in a literary com¬ 
parison on the point, in the matter of doctrine he is as solid as Scheler 
or perhaps more so for who will say that Scheler is infallible? 

HI. Degrees 

The description of the degrees of an alterocentric love will follow 
the same general pattern as was used in the description of the degrees 
of an egocentric love. For the most part the same gauges will be 
applied — but with what different results! In the one they are applied 


11 Confer McGill, op. cit., 273 ff, where he shows that Scheler knew of 
a “resting in” the nation for its own sake which entailed a blind obedience 
and a willingness to sacrifice which were prized for the nation and not for 
the sake of the principles for which the nation stood. 

" Confer note 12. 
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to test the degree of the desire for the advancement of the ego and 
in the other to test the degrees of its submergence. 

We shall first of all apply the general gauges, which are, first, 
the wishing of good, secondly, the intensity of the affection itself 
and thirdly, the willingness to work for the beloved.* 4 

We have already considered the wishing of good to the beloved 
as the test of the existence of an alterocentric love. Now, however, 
we presume that such a love exists and that therefore some degree 
of benevolence also exists. Therefore in applying this test to measure 
the intensity of love we measure the strength of the love itself by the 
strength of the benevolence. In the measure that the benevolence 
is stronger, the love will be stronger. It is then the questions of how 
much good the lover wishes to the beloved and with what intensity 
it is wished that determine the depth of his love. 

It is obviously in keeping with the seriousness and urgency of 
love that the good which is wished will not be insignificant. The good 
must be an important one, both in the eyes of the lover and in the 
eyes of the beloved; in the eyes of the lover, because it is by the good 
which he wishes that he wants to manifest how deep is his love; in 
the eyes of the beloved because he wishes to please the beloved.* 5 
The degree of love will then be decided by the amount of the good 
that is wished. He wishes most good for those he loves most. 

Secondly, the intensity of the benevolence must be measured by 
the earnestness with which the lover pursues the good which he 
wishes. According to the proverb, that is not true love which resides 
only in the heart and is not manifested in deeds.** Therefore if he 
is sincere in his desire to do good for the beloved he will strive with 
all his might to procure that good. If he procures all the good that 
is within the range of his powers then he must be regarded as being 
thoroughly serious in his desires and his love must be regarded as 
deep indeed. It is inevitable that he will wish more good than he can 
possibly procure,* 7 but if he procures all that is within his range then 

** For St. Bonaventure’s text confer chapter five, note 34. 

** Confer also R. Alters, op. eit., 606 f. 

** Confer chapter five, note 9. 

* 7 Confer chapter five, note 46. 
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that will serve as symbol for the rest that he cannot procure. For the 
gift that he gives is more than the gift in itself; it is a symbol of what 
he would but cannot give. 

If one already understands what love is, there is nothing more 
easily comprehensible than this generosity of love. At the heart of 
love there lies the primary donation of self.** This is the meaning of 
the “quietatio” that one surrenders oneself and all that one is or 
has to the service of the beloved for the beloved’s own sake. If then 
the lover willingly dedicates himself to the beloved it will follow as 
the night the day that there is nothing which is less than himself 
that will be refused to him. The primary gift is the gift of oneself; 
from this all other gifts derive their significance and their incentive.** 
That is why a gift is considered not so much as something given in 
its singularity, but as something given in the nature of a symbol. 
If in a selfish love the gift is given as an investment here it is given 
as a sacrificial token. It takes the place in the concrete of the spiritual 
and indivisible gift of the lover’s own self, which is far more important 
and significant. If to give much is important in love, it is still not so 
important as just simply giving, 40 for it is the giving that is the 
symbol of the deeper donation. Whether one gives a dime or a diamond 
is not important from the point of view of symbol but only from the 
point of view of the manifestation of the depth of the intensity of the 
donation. From the point of view of a symbol a dime will serve as 
well as a diamond. This is the liberality of the widow’s mite. And who 
will say that love is bound by chains of gold! 

The second test is less conspicuous and more difficult to apply 
but yet it is the fundamental one. For it goes without saying that 
the most basic test of the degree of love will be the depth of the 
affection itself. Because of the nature of this form of love the affection 
will always be intense in some degree. Therefore the degrees will 
not be between insignificance and intensity but within intensity 
itself. The degree of union with the beloved, of complacency, of 

** Sent. 3, d. 22, a. 1, q. 1; III, 698b: Nam verbum “diligendi” impo- 
situm est ab ipsa liberalitate affectionis se ipsam alter! communicantis. 

*• Confer chapter five, note 37. 

40 Confer also R. Alters, loc cit. 
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“resting in”, and of satiation will all determine the degree of the love 
itself; for all of these are in the affection of love. 

The third test is the willingness to work for the other’s welfare in 
spite of one’s own inconvenience and misery. The degree of one’s 
willingness to suffer for the other’s sake manifests the degree of the 
love itself. This is an excellent and practical measure of the depth 
of love, for one can see how strong a love is by measuring it against 
the suffering its acceptance entails. For there is no motive of self 
interest to support the lover in the sufferings he endures; they must 
be borne only on the strength of the disinterested desire to do good 
to the beloved with no desire of remuneration on his part, or on the 
strength of the desire to provide a guarantee to the beloved that he 
will not offend him no matter what the circumstances. These desires 
will reach their peak when the lover considers even life itself as nothing 
in comparison with the pure value which he puts on union with the 
beloved. 41 This martyrdom is the consummation of the liberality of 
love. The first gift of love is the gift of oneself. After that first gift 
all other gifts take on the nature of symbols which signify the first 
sacrificial gift. Now in martyrdom he can perfect the sacrifice that 
has only been symbolized up to this. By it he authenticates the 
prefigured sacrifices that have preceded it. 

Now we apply to this form of love that special gauge of the inten¬ 
sity of a love which we applied to the preceding form. If it was impor¬ 
tant in the preceding form and gave to it great significance from the 
point of view of goodness and evil, it is far more so here, because 
here man can be guilty of a real idolatry. According to this gauge a 
love is more perfect and more intense when the love itself is loved; 
he who loves that he loves loves more profoundly than he who simply 
loves. 4 * On account of the internal intensity and seriousness of love 
in this form, there is always the tendency to reflect on one’s “resting 
in” the other and to love that one so rests in him. With this there is 
the inherent danger that the “resting in” will assume so great a depth 
that it will become completely absolute, that it will know no bounds 


41 Confer chapter five, note 39. 
41 Confer chapter five, note 40. 
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and that the beloved will be made an independent end without 
subordination to anything else. To quote Kierkegaard, the real danger 
of this sort of love is not that the lovers will cease to love but that 
they will love too much. 41 If they love so much that the beloved is 
made an end superior to God, then a real idolatry has entered their 
love; for then the only service and laws that love knows are those 
imposed by itself and all others are subjected to these. It is proverbial 
that love respects no law, and this proverb expresses the danger 
that is always present to this form of love — that it will be an end 
unto itself, an ultimate, an absolute. 

Finally we must dicuss briefly in so far as it is treated by St. Bona- 
venture that degree of love which is attained in marriage. It is most 
obvious that the highest degrees of love are to be found between 
people of opposite sex. Sex has an enormous role to play in the realm 
of love as it is given in the world. We do not have in mind any superfi¬ 
cial notion of sex, but that profound notion of it as it exists deep in 
every human being’s nature. 

As might be expected, St. Bonaventure does not have much to 
say on the matter. However we do find in him at least three broad 
theses which indicate the general trend of his thoughts. 

First, he says that the highest form of acquired love is that which 
is found between spouses. That is to say, provided that the other 
conditions for a true love be fulfilled, the relationship between spouses 
can yet add something to a love that will make it the highest possible 
love that can be found among human beings. 44 

What is the basis for this elevation over other loves? Obviously 
it is that of sex. But we must break this down into its two special 
elements. 

First, the love between a man and a woman is based on the com¬ 
plementary qualities of the natures that they possess. Their tem- 


44 Kierkegaard, Works of Love, (transl. D. and L. Swenson) Princeton, 
1946, 92, 106. Confer Sent. 2, d. 40, dub. 1; II, 934a: Inordinatio amoris 
dupliciter potest esse, aut qua amatur res quae non debet, aut quia amatur 
res amplius quam debeat. 

44 Confer chapter four, note 18. 
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peraments, their qualities, their attitudes are of such a kind that they 
implement one another; for man and woman were created for each 
other. Now love being primarily a question of union, where two 
natures are so adapted to each other that they come together into a 
perfect harmony, the possibility of closer union and more intimate 
intermingling is much greater than where this complementary relation 
does not exist. This is the first basis. 48 

The second is the function of sex itself. There is no doubt that 
sex of itself will not make for the perfection of love, for considered 
in isolation it is only a material function. But when it is taken in 
conjunction with all the other conditions that are required for an 
alterocentric love, then it is no longer just itself, but is enriched with 
all the qualities of the love that accompanies it. It becomes a manifes¬ 
tation of a love that already exists and ceases to be a mere physical 
function because it is transfigured by all the psychological significance 
and depth of the accompanying love. 

However sex has a glory that is more than this appropriated 
one. All human activities, whether they be manual or intellectual 
labours, play or sex, derive a glory from love which they do not 
possess of themselves. But sex has a significance in love of its own 
which other activities do not enjoy. In its specific exercise love can 
be perfected in a way in which no other activity can perfect it. Pre¬ 
suming that it has been disciplined by genuine love and that it does 
not roam freely and unchecked, we can say that lovers will find in 
its exercise new and broader fields of mutual surrender. Barriers 
are let down which are kept resolutely closed against all others. 
With the lowering of each barrier, surrender, union and the co-min- 
gling of the spirit becomes more complete. Rest, complacency and 
benevolence grow apace. St. Bonaventure found this something to 
marvel at and we may here quote his unusual words: There is something 


41 Sent. 2, d. 18, a. 1, q. 1; II, 432b: Vir enim et mulier secundum 
suorum sexuum proprietatem sic fact! sunt ut invicem coniungerentur et 
ex hoc unus in altero quietaretur et unus ab altero sustentaretur. Quio 
igitur forti vinculo et singulari mulier coniungitur viro et econverso, idea 
unus sexus productus est de altero. 
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remarkable, that a man will find in one woman a complacency which 
he could never find in another, as those who know relate. 4 * 

IV. Effects 

Earlier in this work we mentioned the most general effects that 
will follow from any love at all. 47 However, as we pointed out in the 
last chapter, these effects will have a different meaning in the dif¬ 
ferent forms of love. We shall now indicate their significance within 
the bounds of an alterocentric love. We shall not go into much detail, 
since the details of these general effects may be read in that earlier 
chapter. We shall merely show here how their significance is entirely 
different from that in a selfish love. The difference is enormous since 
it derives from contrary motions. 

The first effect noted was that of transformation. This is a pheno¬ 
menon attendant on every form of love since it proceeds directly 
from union. Now in this form of love the union is the most intense 
possible, far more so than that which can take place in an egocentric 
love. Then according to the principle laid down earlier that the degree 
of transformation will follow the degree of union, the transformation 
here will be the greatest possible. 48 It will mean in practice that the 
lover will be so regulated by his affection that he will be guided in 
all that he does by considerations of his union with the beloved, for 
he considers nothing so important as this union. Actually this trans¬ 
formation can become so intense that it may reach the stage where 
the lover is transformed into the likeness of the psychic being of the 


44 Sent 4, d. 36, a. 2, q. 3; IV, 797b: In matrimonio ubl est servitus 
corporis et debet esse mutuus amor, decrevit Deus, ut nullus possit nec 
debeat nisi propria voluntate obligati. — Est enim ibi quoddatn mirabile 
quia homo invenit in muliere aliquant complacentiam quam nunquam 
posset in alia invenire, ut dicunt experti. For a broader account of St. Bona- 
venture’s conception of the personal values involved in marriage, confer 
P. Boehner, “Die natiirlichen Werte der Ehe nach dem hi. Bonaventura”, 
Framiskanische Studien, 24, (1937) 1—17. 

47 Chapter three. 

41 Sent. 2, d. 15, a. 1, q. 1; II, 393a: Quod maxime natum uniri alteri, 
maxime natum est ei configurari et conformari. 
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beloved. The same attitudes develop, the same likes and dislikes 
arise, unity of outlook, sameness of aspirations, oneness in all things 
come into being. It is said that at times even a physical transformation 
will take place. Jaspers gives an interesting example of a complete 
and lasting transformation. A young woman loses the beloved to 
whom she was wholeheartedly devoted. After his death she changes 
in many ways, even physically. She is kind and helpful to everyone. 
But the quality of her kindness is of another world. She helps everyone 
she meets but she no longer regards them as individuals; for she is 
still in the same union she enjoyed with the beloved while he was 
with her and this is her whole world, so that those whom she meets 
and helps seem to be of a world that is different and unreal. In her 
case the union preserved beyond the borders of death so that all she 
did even after her lover had died was regulated by her desire to 
remain spiritually united to the one whose bodily presence she could 
no longer enjoy. 4 * 

Next we take that other important general effect — subjection. 
In the case of alterocentric love, such are the limits which the sub¬ 
jection can reach that it is often described as the slavery of love. 
However we must treat this term, “the slavery of love” with a certain 
amount of caution, since it is apt to connote the idea that love does 
not enjoy the sacred quality of freedom. Actually in this love the 
subjection does reach a very great depth, so that externally at least 
it may be compared to a slavery. But nevertheless there is a vast 
difference in their essences because the subjection of love is one that 
is freely given. The lover’s surrender to the beloved is at all times free. 
That is what makes of his love so great a gift, that the subjection is 
willingly given and is even considered as a privilege. At the heart of 
love there is the first gift of oneself to another, the free consecration 
of one’s ego to the service of the higher values of the beloved. 

Finally we consider the remaining two general psychological 
effects, namely, simplicity and subordination of all the other affections. 
We need say no more on these two points than that nothing that will 
make a man so single-minded or so gather all his energies into one 

«• Jaspers, op. cit. 135. 

10 Prentiot, Tha Piyohologia 
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concentrated effort than a selfless devotion to a beloved. It presses 
all things into its own service. Not the least important of its servants 
are the other affections of the soul. They are all placed at the disposal 
of love and made to work for its advancement. They receive thence 
a glory which they could not otherwise acquire; anger becomes a 
loving anger, fear a loving fear, hope a loving hope and strength a 
loving strength. 

With regard to the other effects of love we shall again group 
them into the dynamic and the effusive. 

Love provides the lover with new energy to act, to conquer 
obstacles, to defend the beloved, to promote his good. He is able to 
accomplish with its help and incentive what he could never hope to 
accomplish without it. If he is unwilling to undertake the conquest 
of trials or to put all his energy to the test of procuring good for the 
beloved, that is a simple proof that he does not love; for it is a self- 
understood thing in the language of love that love will supply the 
energy to attempt to do all things that it suggests. S0 In this it is like 
what St. Augustine says about God: Grant what Thou dost command 
and command what thou wilt. u If love demands great things, it 
supplies the strength to accomplish them. And if perchance it requires 
the impossible, as at times it will, it will at least supply the will to 
attempt it.** Love fills the soul with an eager ambition which ex¬ 
cludes all sluggishness and respects no difficulty or danger. It re¬ 
pudiates fear and all shame since it knows no values on which either 
fear or shame can be based that are as important to it as the values 
of the beloved. His values surpass those of the lover’s own safety, 
convenience, reputation and human respect. 1 * 

All of these dynamic effects come from the very essence of love 
which is the whole-hearted surrender of oneself to the beloved. It is 
this which makes love serious and intense. In its seriousness and 
urgency lies the source of its energy. It is so serious that it is ruthlessly 
honest. Because of the frankness of its uninhibited honesty only the 

*® Confer chapter five, note 45. 

* l St. Augustine, Confess. 10, c. 29 (PL 32, 796). 

** Confer chapter five, note 46. 

** Confer chapter five, note 47. 
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lovers themselves will believe in it. Others who do not know its im¬ 
portance or who have not been seared by its flame will doubt its 
urgency and disregard for balanced common sense. Stolid common 
sense has no comprehension of a sheer fidelity which brooks no 
simulation or deception, of a complete single-mindedness which 
assumes all things unto itself and judges them according to its own 
standards, of a superhuman fervour which makes the soul leave and 
rise above itself like a fountain gushing up from the earth, of a strength 
which grows in love and which gives it confidence to attempt all 
things; of a finality or absoluteness which respects no standards 
except its own and scorns all restrictions, even that of life itself. 54 

To the effusive effects belong the joy, delight and pleasure of 
love and all those other effects which flow from these. There is no 
delight, no joy so great as that which proceeds from a genuinely 
selfless love, 55 and the greater the love the greater the delight. 56 
The lover is so happy in his love that he must continuously meditate 
on the beloved and never let him far out of his mind. He must sing 
his praises to all who will listen. 57 Yet withal his joy and pleasure 

54 Sermo de S. Mar. Mag. 2; IX, 559a: Credo... quod quadruplex 
conditio requiratur quod homo recte diligit, scilicet quod diligat fideliter, 
singulariter, ferventer et finaliter. 

Prima conditio est ut diligat fideliter, scilicet ut non sit aliqua simulatio; 
immo amor tantum ferveat in animo quantum homo exterius ostendit 
in signo... Neque sit dilectio seductoria quae est tantum in amplexu. 
Secundo oportet quod diligat singulariter, ut non diligatur aliquid supra se 
vel praeter ipsum ut non sit ibi alia dilectio adiuncta. Tertio debemus 
diligere ferventer. Iste fervor attenditur quantum ad ardorem desiderii, 
ut anima extra se egrediatur; sicut fons fervescens egreditur extra se et 
vult aggredi quae sunt ultra vires humanas, quia fortis est ut mors dilectio... 
Item debemus diligere perseveranter... Non est amicus reputandus qui 
ante mortem dimittit amare. It is clear that this text refers specifically to 
charity, but it takes very little to adapt it to a human love. 

55 Sent. 1, d. 10, a. 1, q. 2; I, 1976: Unde nihil in creaturis est consi- 
derare ita deliciosum, sicut amorem mutuum; et sine amore nullae sunt 
deliciae. 

56 Sermo de Fer. Quinta in Coena Dom. 5; IX, 258a: Quanto maior est 
dilectio et unio, tanto maior est delectatio. 

57 Sermo de S. Barthol. ; IX, 571b: Primum (signum) est detestatio vel 
odium iniquitatis... Amicus odit quidquid amico suo est odium. Secundum 

10* 
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are untainted by self-interest; for they proceed from the pure appre¬ 
ciation of the value of the beloved. He takes his joy, his pleasure and 
his delight in the beloved for the beloved’s own sake. The greatest 
delight of love is pure loving. 

We may be permitted to conclude here by quoting from a man 
much loved by St. Bonaventure, who must certainly have read the 
passage which we shall quote. It is true that it is written in praise of 
divine love, but with very little effort it can easily be adapted to 
describe the calmness, the self-sufficiency, the joy and delight of 
human love. We refer to Hugh of St. Victor’s, Praise of Love. Towards 
the end of his little treatise he writes: The heart is always lifted up 
and the longing raised on high. Whether moving about or resting, 
whether busy or quiet, the heart, whatsoever it is doing, never with- 
draweth from God. When silent, it thinketh upon Him; when con¬ 
versing it would speak only of the love of God and of the things that 
pertain to this love. In exhorting others to love it setteth itself on 
fire. To all it praises love, showing, not by words alone, but by deeds 
too, how sweet is the love of God... It mocketh at the glory of this 
world, it chideth care... It believeth that whatever is savoury to 
itself is sweet to all, that whatever it liketh is pleasant to all, that 
whatever it discerneth is plain to all. By such like tokens does love 
betray its presence, distinguishing those in whom it dwells, not only 
in the will, but outwardly also, in speech and carriage. 68 


signum dilectionis est frequentia meditationis. Quando aliquis diligit 
aliquem, meditatur saepe de ipso et visitat ipsum. Tertium signum est 
benigna et prompta sustinentia tribulationis... Quartum signum est 
assiduitas... iaudis. 

*• Quoted and adapted with permission from J. McSoriey’s trans¬ 
lation, Praise of Love (St. Anthony’s Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1941), 
28; confer De Laude Caritatis (PL. 176, 976). 
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CONCLUSION 


As a conclusion now to this study it seems best to make an evalu¬ 
ation of St. Bonaventure’s psychology of love along the lines of its 
orginality, its quality and its completeness. 

It must be stated quite frankly that St. Bonaventure’s psychology 
of love is predominantly non-original. It is for the most part a crystal- 
ization of the tradition of Christianity fitted into the general outlines 
of an Aristotelian framework. This tradition had had every chance 
of flourishing because of the wholesome milieu in which it had sprung 
up. Every civilization will have its tradition of love, for love is an 
elemental datum of human existence. But Christianity, with its 
accent on the spirit and with its keener powers of perception for 
the inner life as it is revealed in selfishness and sacrifice knows a 
stronger tradition of love than all other civilizations. Accordingly 
the tradition is one that is to be prized as rich and fruitful. Wherefore 
it is not detrimental to St. Bonaventure to say that he rarely departs 
from his tradition or rarely improves upon it. He is in fact to be 
praised for having preserved and formulated such a tradition. 

But briefly to indicate some of his sources and the actual extent 
of his originality. 

As we said in the introduction we can distinguish two groups 
of sources, those concerning the basic problems and those concerning 
the particular problems of love. In the first part on the basic problems 
he uses as proximate sources his immediate predecessors, Alexander 
of Hales, John de la Rochelle and Odo Rigaud and through these 
he goes back to Aristotle as his ultimate source. But we also find in 
certain instances the tendency to follow the beloved St. Augustine. 
Then in the second part he takes over the particular traditions left 
him by Dionysius, Augustine, Bernard, Hugh of St. Victor and Anselm 
and fits them into the general Aristotelian framework. 
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His originality is limited to certain details of the whole picture 
of love. Among these, the following, more than others, deserve to be 
mentioned, namely, his understanding of the primary concept of 
love, and the understanding of the non-cognitional knowledge derived 
from selfless love. On this latter problem it is true that he has not 
grasped the complete significance of the immediacy of the emotional 
attitude adopted in love, but at least he has gone a step farther in its 
understanding than Dionysius, St. Bernard or Hugh of St. Victor 
all of whom grappled to comprehend it. There are other details that 
have come from St. Bonaventure’s own mind but it is hardly neces¬ 
sary to enumerate all of them. 

As might be expected in the circumstances St. Bonaventure is 
most original in his Sermons rather than in his Sentences or in any 
of the other more formal studies. It is surprising that nowhere in the 
Commentaries on the Sentences of any of the Scholastics does there 
appear any set discussion of the psychology of love. Admittedly most 
of them treat of frui to a certain extent, but this is a rather restricted 
consideration of the subject. This lack of specific treatment of love is 
especially surprising in view of the fact that such minute attention 
is paid to the psychology of cognition. It would have been only a 
short and a very natural step thence to the psychology of love. But, 
as far as we can ascertain, the step was not taken. Accordingly the 
Sentences provide St. Bonaventure with but little occasion for ori¬ 
ginality on the subject of love — though it is worthy of note that the 
account of the immediacy of the act of love is found in the Sentences. 
It is in his Sermons that he has a more suitable vehicle or a personal 
interpretation of the phenomena of love. It is there more than any¬ 
where else that we find the real man as he individually feels and 
thinks. 

As to the quality of his work it must be described as sober and 
balanced. The main basic problems are approached with an eye to 
what may be most safely said about them. This is, of course, to be 
expected. But also in the second part relating to the problems of love 
in particular where it might not be so naturally expected, for it does 
demand a certain daring of analysis to understand a profound love, 
the same sobriety and balance prevail. So often it goes automati- 
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cally with the description of love that the author will fall into a 
strain of lyricism. But this is a luxury that St. Bonaventure 
rarely allows himself. Almost invariably he says what he has to 
say with quiet restraint and simplicity. Only occasionally as for 
instance, in some of his Sermons on the Blessed Mother and on 
Mary Magdalen, does he grow lyrical in his descriptions. At first 
sight this is somewhat surprising for a man of St. Bonaventure’s 
literary temperament. We should be inclined to class him with 
St. Bernard and Hugh of St. Victor, who quite often become lyrical 
in their praise of love. But no such ebullience as is found in St. Ber¬ 
nard nor such childlike and affectionate frankness as is found in 
Hugh of St. Victor, are to be found in St. Bonaventure. He is always 
quietly restrained and grave. 

One can only hazard a guess at the reason for this restraint. If 
we were to attempt to guess the reason for it we should say that it is 
because he feels that love is above all a serious, elemental and basic 
thing in which lyricism has only a very limited place. For love is the 
great driving force of man’s daily ambitions, the dark force behind 
desperate passion and the source of his tragic heroicity. In none of 
these aspects is any love lyrical yet they all reveal an aspect of love 
that is essential to man in operation. Lyricism does not so reveal the 
essential. At most it is a delightful concomitant of some loves and 
even to them it is only an adornment. Wherefore to overaccent the 
lyrical qualities of love is to misunderstand its deeper implications. 

Finally a word about the completeness of St. Bonaventure’s 
psychology of love. 

First we shall indicate his more noticeable weak points. 

Within the fundamental problems he does not consider that 
modern problem of the actual “stuff” of love. Only the most meagre 
considerations are devoted to the interrelations of body and soul 
that take place in emotion. This is a profoundly important problem 
in all emotions, but more important in love than in the other emotions. 
Therefore not to have considered it is a great weakness in his system. 

Secondly he is altogether too brief on some of the better-known 
forms of love, for example, on family and patriotic love. The psychol- 
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ogy of material love, for example, would require a volume on its 
own to do it justice, rather than the few lines that are found on it in 
the Sentences. 

Thirdly there are many gaps in his treatment of alterocentric 
love. In the first place he has failed to introduce sufficient divisions 
into it. For him an alterocentric love is given where the beloved 
inspires a selfless devotion. This is a broad description and really needs 
divisions. It is to Scheler’s credit that he has seen that this form of 
love may be inspired not only by spiritual (or personal) values, but 
also by cultural (or psychic) and even by vital (or corporal) values. 
Therefore he introduces a threefold division that has as its basis 
these three values. If St. Bonaventure had used this division it would 
have been much more simple for him to explain many of the phenom¬ 
ena of love. As it is, there are many things that are difficult to 
explain accurately on the basis of his large and divisionless descrip¬ 
tion. 

In the next place, even though he has pushed the matter further 
than any of his predecessors, he is still lacking a precise formulation 
of the basic immediacy of love. This is really an important step in the 
understanding of love so that it must be considered a definite weak¬ 
ness that he did not formulate it clearly. However, in view of the fact 
that he does try to formulate it, he must be absolved from the blame 
of ignoring it, which would have been a much greater fault. It is at 
least to his credit that he did recognize the importance of this aspect 
of love. 

However in spite of these weaknesses we must say that his psychol¬ 
ogy is quite satisfactory, enlightening and sufficiently complete. 
With him we can study the problems of affection in general, of the 
primary concept of love, of the divisions of love and of its two most 
important forms, egocentric and alterocentric love. This picture of 
love is certainly complete enough. If there are details left out of the 
picture, as we maintained above, it must be remembered that they 
are still only details, so that the whole large picture remains. 

The most important aspects of love are those that are revealed 
in selfishness and selflessness. On the basis of St. Bonaventure’s 
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writings we can see the enormous implications of such loves in human 
life. 

In a selfish love, the lover so accents his own ego that he consti¬ 
tutes himself in an emotional solipsism. By the very fact of his love, 
he affirms that nothing outside of himself exists in the emotional 
sphere. Everything else is just the extension of his own ego, the food 
on which his own emotional being thrives. Other things have no 
autonomous existence; they are assumed into the lover as a part of 
himself. A selfless lover on the other hand affirms just the opposite. 
By the very fact of his love he affirms that the other exists in his 
own right; for in order to love unselfishly it is necessary that the 
beloved be loved for his own sake. The lover then does not love the 
beloved only as the extension of his own ego but as an independent 
individual existing being. 

Love, therefore, can shed important light on the understanding 
of the individuality of a human being. The individuality of another 
being comes to light only in an unselfish love. Only in loving him 
does the lover affirm the independent and absolute individuality of 
the other person. He immediately breaks the solipsistic circle in 
which the selfish lover encloses himself, and constitutes himself in a 
dualism. He affirms that he exists as love and that the other exists 
as beloved who is to be served for himself, even at the lover’s own 
inconvenience. He thereby indicated that there is a cleft in the nature 
of man which must be filled. Metaphysically man is perfect in himself, 
in his species, yet psychologically there is in him a potency that 
must be actuated by union with another person. 

The “tendentialism” that was so stressed by the scholastics for 
all creation is to be found also in a more acute form in man. Psycho¬ 
logically there is a need in him to tend to someone else. He is not 
complete in himself but must be given fulfillment by someone outside 
of himself. A partial fulfillment may be found in another human 
being who may be served for the value that is invested in him. But a 
complete fulfillment cannot be found in one whose value is only an 
exemplified value. The value points beyond itself to its exemplar 
where perfect fulfillment may be found. Only in absolute value can 
there be found the explanation and sufficient reason for the absolute- 
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ness that come to light in a human love relation. Wherefore human 
love, by the very fact of its force and strength, manifests its own 
limitations and points beyond itself to a love that knows no limit and 
is its own explanation. This is, in fact, a favorite topic of St. Bona* 
venture — the diledio exemplata, human love, the image of divine. 
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